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A lacquered walls in red and gold, 
against the black of the bath niche 


tiling gleam fixtures in citrus yellow; in this 
Mandarin bath the decorative art of the east 
happily meets the plumbing convenience of 
the west. Into their setting, as though de- 
signed for just this room, fit the Corwith lav- 


atory, the Tarnia bath, the Corsyn closet. The 


the ordinary by Crane fixtures; wherever in- 
stalled they are always interesting. And they 
cost no more than substitutes. New Ideas for 
Bathrooms is an illustrated book containing 
blue prints and full decorating and arrange- 
ment information for a series of delightful 
rooms, with beautiful Crane materials, remark- 


ably reasonable in price. Write for it. Then 


simplest cottage bathroom too is lifted out of | consult a responsible plumbing contractor. 
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FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, 

















FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-six cities 
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weeney stands and argues 


but~ 


his pay began at the gate 


so his time 
is all on you 


When the Sweeneys who work for 
you are talkative men, you lose their 
time plus the time of the machines 
which they should be operating. Some- 
times thousands of dollars a year! 


Time-recorders at the gate, or even 
at the entrance of your plant build- 
ings, will get the men to that point on 
time. But they won't start the men pro- 
ducing there. 

The place for your time recorders is 
near the machine or bench where the 
man works. 


There —even in a dusty shop, even 
where there is constant vibration, 
Stromberg In-and-Out Recorders are 
accurate and reliable. 


They have no clock work in them to 
be thrown out of adjustment, clogged, 
or broken. And where several are 
used, even in widely separated depart- 
ments, they keep uniform, accurate 
time. 


Also for the Small Firm 


For the small office or factory, the ad- 
vantages of Stromberg In-and-Out Re- 
corders are also available. 


Where only one or two recorders are 
needed, they can be furnished at very 
low cost as separate units—compara- 
ble in price to the old-fashioned, key- 
wound equipment, yet having all the 
features of modern “StrombergTime.” 





Firm Name 


TIME 


Other Time Equipment 


As your organization grows, or con- 
ditions vary, other Stromberg instru- 
ments, all synchronized, all the time, 
can readily be added —Job Time Re- 
corders, Automatic Time Stamps, 


Secondary Wall Clocks and Program 


Instruments. 


All Stromberg Recorders are elec- 
trically operated, and work in exact 
unison. They do not require regula- 
tion, or winding. They are trouble- 
free, tamper-proof and fool-proof. 
Maintenance cost is negligible. 


Stromberg Time 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Send me your book, “Money Saving Time.” 













May we send you a copy of our inter- 
esting book, “Money-Saving Time,” 
which describes time leaks in bus- 
iness? There is no obligation involved 
—just send the coupon for your copy. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Time Recorders, and Everything 
for Recording, Signalling, Measuring 
and Observing Time. 

227 West Erie St., Chicago, Illinois 





227 West Erie St. , Chicago, Ill. 
This does not obligate me in any way. 

















FREE TRIAL| 
in your own | 
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a ad Ease and Relaxation 
i:) Never Felt Before 


BR € D2 you like to read? Then here is 
Go a anew convenience—a new de- 
abled by light! The Mitchell Table holds 


the Mitchell Table to your book or magazine in exactly 
humping eliminated, the right position for comfort. 
Arm-strain, muscle-strain, eye- 
strain are all removed. Now you can read 
ir hours with perfect comfort and re- 
axation. A lifelong investment in health 
worth many times its original cost. 


Dozens of Uses 


Here at last isa means of reading and 
breakfasting comfortably in bed. Chil- 
2 dren, using the Mitchell Table in their 
Pon ae A studies, sit upright and breathe prop- 
the Mitchell Table. erly. Humping, with its harmful effect 
Permitsthem toread-: on lungs, heart, liver and stomach, is 
without eye-strain— eliminated. 
to eat comfortably. Anever-appreciated ray of sunshine in 
the lives of invalids—a portable “‘desk”’ 
that allows you to write, sketch or draw 
comfortably in bed or in your coziest 
chair. A distinctive gift that never fails 
to arouse enthusiasm. 

Made to last a lifetime—the Mitchell 

mu MEX Table is the simplest and handsomest 
pooress1 made, Two easily adjusted thumb nuts 
——now read, control all positions of the panel. At- 
pF wn tra¢tively finished in ee, or wal- 
ee nut. Artistic design on panel lends grace 
and richness. Folds flat when not in use. 
Metal supports for bed use and book 
clips included without extra charge. 

Five Days’ Trial—No Money Down! 
Send us the coupon below and we will 
gladly mail you a Mitchell Table post- 
paid. Use it in your own home: see for 
yourself its advantages. Keep it only if 
absolutely satisfied. $6.50 is a small price 
for lifelong reading comfort, isn’t it? 
The coupon is Folds flat when 
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ae Pay Only When 
You're Satisfied 


TIME 
LETTERS 


Mellon and Distillery 


ours: 

... There is one question that has been 
called to my attention of late, owing to the 
nearness of the election and that is: Does 
Andrew Mellon still own his distilleries, and 
make and sell whiskey to the druggists? If you 
can give me any enlightenment on this subject I 
will be very grateful to you... . 

OLIVE JOHNSON 





Springfield, Mo. 

The following statement has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Mellon: 

“T once owned some stock in a distillery 
company as I owned stock in many other 
business enterprises. The stock in this 
company was disposed of before I took 
office as Secretary of the Treasury; in fact, 
the distillery company absolutely ceased 
from doing any of its manufacturing busi- 
ness over three years before the prohibi- 
tion amendment went into effect, and the 
entire business was subsequently wound 
up. At no time was I ever actively en- 
gaged in the distilling business. I have no 
interest in or connection with the distilla- 
tion of liquor or any liquor business. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. Mellon 
Secretary of the Treasury.’”—Eb. 


Fake Oath 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on exposing fake oath falsely 
attributed to Knights of Columbus. (I am a 
Baptist son of a Baptist minister.) Trme brings 
to the dark, bigoted Middle West facts other 
publications fail to print. 

Bert S. CHEWNING 








Harrisonville, Mo. 





Nobody Lying 
Sirs: 

Is somebody lying? I was boasting to a friend 
that Time was the speediest magazine for print- 


ing the news and circulating it on earth. I told 


him that three years ago you went from Man- 
hattan to Cleveland to speed up your national 
circulation, and last January from Cleveland to 


Chicago to make it speedier. I told him also | 


that last summer you moved your editorial offices 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsm agazing 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 

Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, John S. 
Martin, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Noel F. Busch, Wilder Hobson, Newton Hock- 
aday, Parker Lloyd-Smith, Peter Mathews, Eliz- 
abeth Moore, S. J. Woolf. Correspondence 
pertaining to editorial content should be sent to 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Advertising rates: For advertising rates and 
reservations address Robert L. Johnson, Adver- 
tising Manager, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. 
and possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

Index: Time is indexed twice yearly. Copies 
of the index are sent free to subscribers upon 
request. 

Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners, 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X and XI are now 
available. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to Roy E 
Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie Av- 
enue, Chicago, Ill. 
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FTER you leave here, you'll 
be a stranger in a strange 
land.” 
“Nothing like it. I'll have 
plenty of companions.” 


“Stopping at a club?” 


“Just the same—but with- 
out fees or dues. I’m going to 
The Allerton.” 


ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 


Executive Officep—285 Madison Ave., New York 
New York— 45 E. 55th St. New York—143 E. 39th St. 
New York—130 E. 57th St.* NewYork— 22 E.38th St. 
New York—302 West 22nd Street 
Chicago—Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
“Exclusively for women 
No Initiation Fees, No Dues. Rates $12 to $22 a Week. 
Transients: $2.50, $3.00, $3.50. 
J 
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from Cleveland back to Manhattan to get the 
news quicker and more authentically. 

Then he showed me this advertisement: ‘‘Read- 
ers of the Literary Digest will receive the fastest 
service of any national magaz.ne—within 8 days 
after going to press we deliver everywhere from 
Maine to California.” 

Maybe the Literary Digest don’t know that 
you exist yet. Maybe they don’t think you are 
a national magazine. Maybe they are quibblers 
and in this way recognize Time as the national 
newsmagazine and themselves as an ordinary 
national periodical. 

Please tell us the truth? 

MELVILLE WILLSON 

Chicago, Il. 


TIME goes to press Tuesday, includes 
important Tuesday news. Three days later, 
most of its 220,000 weekly copies have 
reached subscribers. No magazine can 
compare with Time in the matter of speed. 
However, no one is lying. TIME is the first, 
the only newsmagazine in the U. S.—Eb. 

ane ae 
Sears Roebuck Tires 
Sirs: 

Your telegram of August 17, came to the at- 
tentidn of the writer asking for information on 
our sales figure. We decided for competitive rea- 
sons it would not be proper to disclose such 
figures. We are sorry that it is necessary to 
decline the information. Anyway our sales have 
been so phenomenal that ff we did give you the 
information probably half the readers would not 
believe it. 

I am a regular reader of Time and can appre- 
ciate from your article on tires in last week’s 
issue (Aug. 27) just why you wanted the infor- 
mation and I can assure you positively that there 
are more Sears, Roebuck tires sold today direct 
to the consumers than any other tire and besides 
we are making money. 

I always enjoy Time. 

L. E. SEXTON 
Tire Development Engineer 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Shoe-bill 
Sirs: 

I catch you in error. You say (TIME, Sept. 
10) that New York hoodlums broke the beak of 
a shoe-bill heron, Newspapers that 1 have read 
called it a shoe-bill stork, 

Wm. McFEE 


———. 





Albany, N. Y. 
Science classifies Balaeniceps rex as a 
heron, although it is very like a stork.—Eb. 
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Timers Want Errors 
Sirs: 

I know how you can increase your circulation 
20%: 

Being a business man, you have found out that 
to succeed in business you must give the people 
what they want, not what you want. 

Now then, every old Timer has a_ burning 
aspiration to some day see a letter in Time with 
his own signature beneath it. When Ais letter is 
printed,—he will take his copy of Time, frame 
it, and hang it in his front bay-windew. Then 
he will go to all the newsdealers in the country 
and buy 8 gross of T1me and scatter them broad- 
side among his friends and relations. He will 
even give one to each of his mother-in-laws. Ah! 
How great ve will be. All the people who are 
so fortunate as to know him will look up to him 
as an author or a devil or something. 

Now, it is an unwritten rule of the Timers 
that in order to be qualified to write a “letter’’ to 
Time, they must find a fault in Time... . 

Here is what I suggest: 

Insert a few errors in Time each week as a 
special added attraction and you will get morc 
muil than Santa Claus. 

Without an added expense to you, except for 
envelope openers, you can make TIMERS take a 
real live interest in their magazine. All you got 
to do is: 

1. Leave out a comma here & there. 

2. Tell 67 important Republicans that they 
are Democrats. 


3. And, I see you have a lot of horse-doctors | 


SO FEW MEN CAN DECIDE! 


Can you? 


Tuts happened only a few 
weeks ago. 

A man who had been 
promoted to a new posi- 
tion with much larger in- 
come, sat talking with a 
friend. “It’s funny what 
little things influence our 
lives,’ he remarked. 
“Three years ago I was reading a maga- 
zine and clipped a coupon from an 
advertisement—something I almost 
never do. 

“The coupon put me in touch with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
which laid out a definite course in busi- 
ness reading for me. 

“ The first time the president of our 
company ever indicated that he was 
conscious of my existence was about a 
month later when I ran across some- 
thing in my reading that happened to 
be of very immediate interest to him. 
From that moment he began to look on 
me as something more than just a name 
on the payroll. You know what’s 
happened since.” 

The other man sat quiet a mo- 
ment. Then he rose and, walking over 
to the table, pulled out the drawer and 
produced a wrinkled bit of paper. 

“TI clipped one of those coupons 
once,”’—he said, “ but I didn’t do any- 
thing more about it. Here itis”... 
he held it out . . . “more than four 
years old.” 

That little incident reveals one of the 
fundamental reasons why some men go 
forward and others do not. Up to a 
certain point all men are interested in 
their business future. They will read 
about success and talk about it; but at 
that point they divide sharply into two 
classes. One group merely talks; the 
other acts. 

Think of the four years that have 
passed since that man clipped that cou- 
pon. In that time, Charles E. Murnan, 





who was a clerk in a retail store, became 
vice president of the great United Drug 


Company. He says: ‘I would recom- 
mend the Course to anybody, if he had 
to borrow the money to take it.” 


In that time, J. A. Zehntbauer, who 
was a wholesale dry goods salesman, be- 
came President of the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills of Portland, Oregon. He says: 
“50% of my success could be attributed 
to my contact with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute.” 

And all this while the man who was 
interested, but lacked the power of deci- 
sion, has gone along with petty salary 
increases, when he might have made a 
direct short cut to executive opportunity 
and increased earning power. Some day 
he will arrive, but he has sacrificed the 
joy of succeeding while he is still young. 

This is not an advertisement in the 
ordinary sense. It is a business editorial. 
Two men will read it. One will say, 
“That is interesting.”” He may even go 
so far as to clip the coupon, but it will 
never be mailed. At the critical moment 
of decision he will be tried and found 
wanting. 

The other man will say: “This thing 
involves no obligation or cost. The 
Course has helped more than 358,000 
men to shorten their path to the top. 
I have a duty to myself and my family 
to investigate it.” He will clip the 
coupon and it will be mailed. 

You have decision. Will you let us 
lay before you a definite plan of business 
reading, worked out by men who have 
made an unusual business success? Give 
one evening to it; decide, alone in your own 
home, without haste or pressure. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 





in Business,” 


In Canana, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


. Business Position. . 


652 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new, revised edition of ‘‘Forging Ahead 
which I may keep without charge 


P.R. Bldg., Torento 


In AustTRALIA, 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney. IN ENGLAND, 67 Gt. Russell St., London 
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Whats the “book-of-the-month’ 


this month ~ and why? 


T is a very remarkable new book, 
not yet published, chosen by the 
distinguished group of five critics 

who compose our Selecting Commit- 
tee, as the outstanding work among 
the many books that were submitted 
last month, in advance of 
publication, by the publish- 
ers of this country. 

If you were a_ subscriber 

to the Book-of-the-Month 
Henry Seidel) Club service, you would not 
cam, only receive a full report 
wairman af 

about this book, but you 
would make sure of getting it, if you 
decided after reading our Committee’s 
report, that it was a book you would 
not care to miss reading. 





You would not be obliged to take 
it, however, unless it appealed to you. 
That’s why you are given a full re- 
port about it, a month before it is 
published. You are thus given the 
opportunity of choosing some 
other important forthcoming 
book. For instance, last month 
there were fourteen new books 
about which our Committee re- 
ported to members. Yeu might 
have preferred one of these, in 
place of the ‘“book-of-the- 
month”; and if none of them appealed 
to you—you would not have to take 
any! 

Moreover, if you take any one of 
the books recommended by our Com- 
mittee, and find you have been misled 
by the report, you may exchange it 
for another at the same price. This 
“guarantee of satisfaction’’ complete- 
ly protects you in your 
book purchases. 


Through this unique and 
complete service, you need 
never miss any book you 
are particularly keen to 
read. How often now, 
through oversight, do you forget to 
obtain outstanding books you intend 
to read, and then have to confess, 





Heywood 
Broun 





Dorothy 
Canfield 


months afterward, that “you never 
got around to it’’? 


Over 85,000 of the most notable 
people in the country —in , 
every line of endeavor—now 6) 
guard themselves against ( 
missing the new books they 
want to read, by belonging 
to the Book-of-the-Month Christopher 
Club. They are people of ™* 
your tastes and standards. They don’t 
receive any book, unless they want it; 
but they do make absolutely sure, 
by this service, that they get and 
read the books they are anxious not 
to miss. 

Why not try it yourself? The serv- 
ice does not cost you anything! There 
are no dues, no fees, no extra charges 
of any kind. You can join this or- 
ganization, and get all the benefits of 
its service, and yet take as few as four 
books a year. You may take more if 
you please, but you do not have 
to. You pay only for the books 
you decide to take, and the same 
price as if you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! 
Surely, among the 150 or more 
books our Committee will re- 
port upon in 1928, there will be 
at least four you will be very anxious 
not to miss. Find out how 
this valuable service will ab- 
solutely prevent you from 
missing them. Mail the cou- 
pon below for full informa- 
tion. Your request will .“ 

° ° . ° William Allen 
involve you in no obligation. ~ White 








2-J 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet out- 
lining how the Book-of-the-Month Club 
operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Name 


Address 


| City 

















among your readers. Call a horse a mare, once 
in a while. 
BENNIE KOBIE 
P.S. If you have been doing this all the while, 
why, simply ignore this. 
Chicago, II. 


~ 
——— 





Debaters 


Sirs: 

Just a few lines to correct a misstatement 
made by one Eugento Vera in your issue of Sept. 
3 concerning the success of the Debating Team of 
the University of Puerto Rico in the Eastern 
States this past spring. This team did not win 
in all its debates. It was defeated by Boston 
University on April 10, by Bates about a week 
later and then by Princeton. Of the dozen or so 
debates in which the Porto Ricans took part, 
only two were in Spanish. This in itself is cer- 
tainly an exceedingly fine comment on how much 
interest is taken in foreign languages in our 
American colleges. To think that of all the uni- 
versities invited to debate with Porto Ricans in 
their own language, only one had the ‘“‘gumption” 
to accept. That was New York University. 

Yale staged an impromptu debate in Spanish 
later on with the excuse that they had not known 
that Porto Rico University was desirous of de- 
bating bi-lingually. As it was, the honor of tak- 
ing part in the first inter-collegiate debate to be 
heid in a foreign tongue fell to New York Uni- 
versity. The latter team was defeated but it 
proved concisely that N. Y. U. had students who 
were not afraid to face a foreign audience and 
debate and refute in a foreign tongue. Other col- 
leges were fearful of making themselves appear 
ridiculous so they declined Porto Rico’s invita- 
tion to stage bi-lingual debates. 

The Debating Team of the University of 
Puerto Rico deserves to be congratulated. .. . 

I am sure TIME isn’t prejudiced against Porto 
Rico. Time is too open-minded to be biased 
against any nationality. “Viva Puerto Rico y los 
portoriquenos.” 

Morris SUSSMAN 
Manager of Spanish Debating Team 
of New York University 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


A Republican Editor 
Sirs: 

Reading the item in Time, July 23 under cap- 
tion, Smith vs. White, Mr. White rejoins: “The 
undertakers are looking wistfully right now at 
three members of the United States Supreme 
Court, and with Al Smith as President we should 
have in that Court three distinguished learned 
respectable lawyers (who would) declare the 18th 
Amendment unconstitutional.” 

Mr. William Allen White assumes to be big 
enough to tell the whole truth, but being a Re- 
publican editor, it is hardly to be expected, 
especially if smothering some of it will mislead 
readers and perhaps redound to the benefit of his 
party. 

Gov. Smith nor any other President, can ap- 
point judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Federal Constitution provides: (Article IT. 
Section 2.) 

“The President shall nominate and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint Judges of the Supreme Court.” 

From the foregoing it is apparent that no 
President can appoint Supreme Court Judges, not 
even the “dehumanized super-efficiency expert” 
Mr. Hoover, if by any mischance he should be 
elected. 

It is time the country at large was apprised, 
so that this and other kindred misinformation 
peddled by White and his ilk may not deceive 
the electorate to its disadvantage. 

LEE CHAMPION 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

—— 
Vile Aspersion 


Sirs: 

. and finally let Trme adopt a more gen- 
tlemanly tone toward women, and especially 
toward ladies. 

My father held, and I still hold with the great 
English moralist Acton that “happily for society” 
we may dismiss the supposition that women have 
sexual feelings as “a vile aspersion.” 

I have attained a ripe age. My children num- 
ber three. And I see no reason why a gentleman 
should take other than Acton’s view. 


CHARLES JAMES CARROLL 
Baltimore, Md. 
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who ... ts the 


SUCCESSFUL investor 


| S it arbitrary to say that 

an individual, making 
his own decisions, cannot be success- 
ful alone to the extent he can with 


the help of an organization whose 
sole business is investment counsel? 


We have asked this of investors 
from one end of the country to the 
other. Several thousands have an- 
swered that the individual és handi- 
capped; have subscribed to Brook- 
mire Service; have found their in- 
vestment profits increased remarka- 
bly; have discovered that their 
eventual success is a matter of steady 
growth, not of ‘*catching the mar- 
ket’’ this time, with the inevitable 
chance of missing it ext time. 


Meanwhile our business has grown. 
So has our equipment for service. 
The result is that Brookmire today is in 
a better position than ever before to pro- 
vide you with profit-making invest- 


ment counsel. 


Why are you reading? 


You are reading this advertisement 
because the investment of oc 
money interests you. And his, 

our opinion, is a time for the most 
careful thought on the subject. The 
rise of values. ..of security prices.. 

during the past few years has 
caused many people to think that 
such a general rise will continue 
(possibly with short interruptions) 
unabated and indefinitely. Actual- 





..- «+ the man who “catches the market” 
occasionally, or his neighbor whose profits 
are growing consistently vee Year after year ? 


ly, is this a- sound conclusion? 
There have been many warning 
signs. Greater selectivity ; one stock 
advances, another breaks sharply; 
one man accumulates a fortune; an- 
other loses heavily. What policy is 
best now? 


The steadily increasing number 
of investors who are turning to 
Brookmire Service has made nec- 
essary a further expansion, both 
of personnel and ofhces. The new 
location of the Brookmire main 
offices is 551 Fifth Avenue. . . 
15,000 square feet, comprising 
the entire 5th floor. 


With the additional facilities 
now available we are in a posi- 
tion to provide additionally 
effective service. 


We extend an invitation to visit 
us and inspect our new quarters. 





What we have said 
to our clients 


We have urged on our clients the 
need for caution. We say again that 
this is a time when every individual 
investor should scrutinize most carefully 
the sources from which he receives his in- 
vestment advice. There are profits to 
be made now as there have been, 
practically continuously, through- 
out the entire history of the United 
States. But now, as always, the vast 
majority will fail to realize them. 
Now, as always, it is only the 


BROOKMIRE 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Investment Counselors for Nearly a Quarter Century 


Oo FFi€ 8 S 


I 
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informed investor who will profit. 
And, it is Brookmire's sole business ta 
keep investors informed. 


Judge for yourself 


Your best basis for judgment as to 
our ability to help you make money 
is our record. 


This record is open for inspection. 
We urge you to ask your bank re- 
garding us, to consult any financial 
authority, to send for a complete 
description of the Service. Apply 
any test you like and then deter- 
mine whether it will prove to your 
profit to secure Brookmire advice 
on your investments. But remem- 
ber, before sending the coupon, that 
we do zot advocate in-and-out trad- 
ing. The average individual is cer- 
tain to lose money in trying to catch 
the “short swings,”’ and we do not 
attempt to advise anyone on this 
basis. Remember, too, that every 
Brookmire client is considered in 
the light of his individual require- 
ments. His personal status and ob- 
jectives are considered in the recom- 
mendations we make for him. 


Complete information will be sent 
upon receipt of the coupon. 


Inquiries from West of the Rockses should be 
addressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 


Brooxmire Economic Service, INc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me a copy of ‘* Your Ques- 
tions Answered"’ and your latest bulle- 
tins advising whattodomow, TM-T2 


DO 65.4: 0.,0 ol ena eae nad wiakte-«: «ieee 


Capital available for investment is $ 
(This 1s not necessary, if you prefer not to give it.) 
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FOR THOSE WHO ACCEPT NO COMPROMISE 


You expect to find in a car as fine as LINCOLN the 
ultimate in formance — power in abundance, 
more speed than you may ever use, swift accelera- 
tion, effortless control, wonderful riding luxury and 
comfort, beautiful and distinguished appearance. 
But the balanced excellence of these characteristics 
in the LINCOLN even exceeds your expectation. 
And there are very definite reasons why this should 
be so. 

Selection literally from the quality markets of the 
world obtains for LINCOLN the finest of materials 
—alloy steels for the chassis, hard woods for the 
custom-made bodies, enduring and lustrous color 
finishes, beautiful leather, silkiest fabrics, craft-made 
appointments and equipment. In materials there is 
nothing better obtainable. The resources of the Ford 
Organization attract all who have quality to sell. 
But those who have unequalled quality come first; 





they know when unequalled quality is offered to 
those who build the LiNcoLN it finds a ready 
market, where price is not the consideration. 

Workmen organized and directed by the genius 
of the Ford Organization build the LINCOLN. They 
have at hand every tool and machine that science 
has devised to aid experienced workmanship. 

Engineering genius, concentrated on the purpose 
to make as nearly perfect a car as it is saalilee> 
produce, is constantly working toward the perfec- 
tion of LINCOLN design and performance. No 
drastic or spectacular changes are ever made experi- 
mentally to produce “new models.” Perfection in 
the LINCOLN has been steadily and surely achieved 
—step by step. 

Thus LincoLn has naturally become the choice 
of those who recognize true fineness and quality 
—and who unerringly accept no compromise! 
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Division of Ford Motor Company 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Climax 


President Coolidge has cut out his 
autumn’s work for himself. It is not the 
Power Trust. He will let that take care of 
itself or let Secretary West take care of it 
when the Insurgent Republicans and 
Democrats bring it to head. It is not 
Nominee Hoover’s election. He will let 
the Nominee take care of that unless a 
fatherly fillip seems necessary in New York 
or somewhere. It is not the deficit, which 
is a comparatively simple departmental 
matter, considering its predicted size (94 
millions on a total budget of 3.7 billions). 

The President’s self-elected work is 
the Treaty-to-Renounce-War-as-an-Instru- 
ment-of-National-Policy. He wants that 
treaty ratified as the climax of his Admin- 
istration—of his Era. 

The treaty is a speaking solemnly of 
undisputed things. It is something of a 
feat to have persuaded so many nations 
(14 of them besides the U. S.) to speak 
solemnly in concert about anything. The 
difficulties in the way of getting such a 
treaty ratified are: 1) Some people object 
to solemn-speaking on the ground that the 
more solemn a thing is the more unreal it 
is; 2) Some people object on the ground 
that the more solemn a thing is the more 
binding it is—the more it may commit the 
U. S. to an international coursé beyond the 
present intent. 

The obstacle that will be presented by 
militant objectors to the treaty’s ratifica- 
tion is the cruiser-building bill which was 
lost in the last session of Congress. Re- 
sponsible people have said that President 
Coolidge encouraged that bill’s defeat. 
They have also said that the cruiser bill 
would be a good one to trade for the 
treaty’s ratification. They have said fur- 
ther that President Coolidge foresaw this 
trading possibility.’ It will not be hard for 
President Coolidge to re-encourage the 
cruiser bill. It was recommended by his 
Secretary of the Navy originally. The 
combination of a Coolidge cruiser bill, a 
bill meant for national defense, and a peace 
treaty meant to make national defence un- 
necessary is paradoxical but potent. 

@. President Coolidge took leave of Wis- 
consin in three ways: He invited the news- 
gatherers and photographers to watch him 
shoot clay pigeons (29 out of 37); he ar- 
ranged for a simple farewell speech on 
the steps of the high school in Superior; 
he fished in the law-immune trout pools of 
the Pierce Estate every last moment that 
he could, letting others pack the trunks. 
@ President Coolidge told Nominee 
Hoover that he would help his campaign if 
and when necessary. Last week to Brule 
went blind Senator Thomas D. Schall of 
Minnesota. Senator Schall had said he 


could approve of neither Hoover nor Smith 
for a farmer’s reasons. After seeing the 
President, Senator Schall said he had never 
actually opposed Nominee Hoover; that he 
would now in fact support him, being con- 
vinced of his honesty and ability. 
@ President Coolidge received a five- 
months-old thoroughbred setter puppy, by 
name “Palo Alto,” as a gift from Claire 
Wildner, Superior realtor. He was told 
that that the flecks of color on the dog’s 
coat were called “ticks.” 

“Well,” said the President, “that’s not 
what ticks are at Cedar Island Lodge.” 

He turned to a Secret Service man 
(Col.) E. W. Starling and said: “Have this 
dog ready by winter. I am going down to 
Kentucky then for some hunting.” 


Family 


(See front cover) 

It is not easy to be married to a na- 
tional cynosure. Persons who watched 
Mrs. Coolidge preparing to return from 
secluded Brule for another autumn and 
winter in busy, coming-and-going official 
Washington, guessed that she did so with 
a certain conscious gathering of her forces. 

She had the comfort of knowing that it 
would soon be over now. Even if Mr. 
Hoover should be elected and appoint 
Calvin Coolidge to the Supreme Court or 
something, or if it were decided to con- 
tinue living in Washington anyway, the 
strain of being First Lady would definitely 
cease before next spring. 

Not that Mrs. Coolidge had not enjoyed 
the White House. “They all do,” says a 
perennial White House servant who has 
seen four First Ladies come and go. But 
the sheer physical tax is tremendous— 
long formal receptions; bi-weekly informal 
receptions (instituted by Mrs. Coolidge) ; 
luncheons with the Ladies of the Senate 
(a carry-over from Second Lady days); 
posing for photographs; laying corner- 
stones, visiting hospitals, remembering to 
send flowers, answering mail. Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s mother was sick all last winter, too 
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(and is still abed). The journeys from 
Washington to Northampton, Mass., were 
wearing. When she reached Brule in June, 
Mrs. Coolidge was in a run-down state for 
which three months of fresh air and rest 
were a not superfluous dose of tonic. 

Besides her own welfare, Mrs. Coolidge 
had her son John’s to think about. He was 
leaving her again, going East for his first 
job. Inquiries and arrangements had been 
made with the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. after John and his father 
had decided that railroading would be a 
good thing to learn, from the bottom up. 
Mrs. Coolidge spent Labor Day getting 
John’s things packed up and sitting with 
him on the porch. His mother and father 
knew how hard on John the Publicity 
thing could be. Secret Service Man Rus- 
sell Wood, the boy’s constant companion, 
had orders to guard against and censor all 
importune press photographs.* 

Mrs. Coolidge and her husband smiled 
when they heard how, in the Chicago sta- 
tion, John set his lips and doggedly re- 
peated to the newspapermen: “I have 
nothing to say. I have nothing to say.” 

It showed how far the Publicity thing 
could be carried when, as John passed 
through Manhattan, a newsgatherer not- 
iced and reported even the two battered 
old felt hats strapped on the outside of 
one of John’s two hat boxes. 

John went on to Northampton, to the 
famed two-family house at 21 Massasoit 
St. The Coolidge housekeeper, Mrs. Alice 
Reckahn, had his dinner ready for him and 
sat with him while he ate. She told him 
how his Grandmother Goodhue was doing. 
After dinner he went along Massasoit 
Street to see the Hillses. Mrs. Hills is one 
of Mrs. Coolidge’s few really intimate 
friends. Jack Hills was with John Coolidge 
at Amherst. 

Next evening, John dined around in 
Elm Street at Dr. Brown’s house. Stephen 
(“Steve”) Brown was John’s roommate at 
Amherst. 

The next day was John’s 22nd birthday; 





*Sons of public men nowadays are seldom per- 
mitted to participate in their parent’s official 
experiences. The usual feeling is that they should 
be shielded from fame rather than educated by 
means of it. A century ago the attitude was 
different. For example, 16-year-old James Gal- 
latin, son of famed Secretary of the Treasury 
Albert Gallatin, was taken to Europe as private 
secretary on the father’s diplomatic mission 
which resulted in the Treaty of Ghent (1814). 

Press photographers were, of course, not then 
extant. In contrast with today, the young Galla- 
tin, a pretty lad, was sought after as a model by 
famed Artist Jacques Louis David in Paris. 
Gallatin Sr. consented. The picture was “Cupid 
and Psyche” and “Cupidon” Gallatin (as Mme. 
de Stael called him) posed nude. The reclining 
Psyche was nude also. In his diary ‘‘Cupidon” 
wrote: “TI don’t think Father will approve of my 
picture. ... I have not seen the model but 
would like to. She must be very pretty, only 17. 
We are not to pose together. . . .” 
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love reached him from Brule. Mrs. Hills 
gave him a birthday party. 

“Thousands of questions by hundreds of 
reporters” (his own phrase) followed the 
President’s son wherever he went. They 
kept asking about Florence Trumbull and 
an engagement. ... The S. S. Lapland 
docked in Manhattan but John did not go 
te meet it. His absence from the pier won 
$1.50 in bets for Miss Trumbull. Debark- 
ing, she said, she and John had “our own 
understanding.” They would not be mar- 
ried before Christmas—a White House 
wedding would be “thrilling’—‘but there 
isn’t much chance of that.” 

What the Parents Coolidge would do 
after this winter seemed contingent in some 
degree on how John’s work works out. 
But whether or not it goes well and 
whether or not there is a White House 
wedding before March, the Coolidge fam- 
ily seemed to have been reduced pretty 
permanently to two. What Washington 
wondered was: where will they go, now 
that he has but to beckon for a lordly in- 
come, now that she has grown accustomed 
to spaciousness? Architects were anxious. 
Before the White House, the Coolidges 
were content to live in hotels. Before that 
it was the two-family house ($32.50 per 
month) on Massasoit Street. Believers in 
the Grand Manner almost wished that 
there was a law providing that an outgoing 
President and First Lady should be estab- 
lished, by the People they have served, in 
a setting of suitable richness and propor- 
tions for the rest of their days. In the 
present case, the President will be remem- 
bered as the taciturn little man whose Ad- 
ministration was accompanied by unprec- 
edented Prosperity and. wry anecdotes 
such as the following: 

Mrs. Coolidge—‘What was the sermon 
about ?” 

The President—‘‘Sin.” 

Mrs. Coolidge—“What did he say?” 

The President—“He was against it.” 


The First Lady of the present case will 
be remembered as the cheerful, tactful, 
tasteful college woman who compensated 
for the President’s solemnity by her own 
sparkle, spontaneity, friendliness. While 
he was nasal in his office, she was melo- 
dious at the East Room piano. While he 
made a name by the negative means of 
vetoes and economies, she knitted the 
name into a quilt which will be at the 
White House when the Coolidge Era is an- 
cient history. Her quilt, finished long be- 
fore “I do not choose” was written, says: 

“Lincoln 1861-1865 
Calvin Coolidge 1923-1929” 


THE CABINET 
The Last Liberties 


Secretary Mellon rounded off his long 
program of Liberty Loan refinancings like 
a golfer who, having made par or better 
at almost all previous holes, encounters 
trouble at the final hole and has to accept 
a large figure to complete an otherwise 
happy scorecard. 

The Secretary’s trouble was not serious. 
It was only that heavy stock market 


speculation, and increased exporting of 
gold from the U. S., had stiffened the U. S. 
money market and kept it stiff. The Third 
Liberty Loan was to mature on Sept. 15 
and a considerable portion of it had been 
left to be taken care of by the Treasury’s 
September operations. Secretary Mellon 
had to decide what interest rate he must 
offer to ensure the success of these opera- 
tions. He delayed decision, hoping for a 
“break” that would make the playing 
easier. 

The “break” did not come. The Treas- 
ury had to announce last week that it 
would pay 44% on an issue of nine-month 
notes, for which the last of the Third 
Liberties might be exchanged. In past 
years, money conditions had allowed Sec- 
retary Mellon to retire some $3,900,000,- 
ooo worth of Second and Third Liberties, 
all bearing 44%, at rates ranging from 
34% down to 23%. Not since early in 
1923 had he been obliged to offer 44%.* 

The remnant of Third Liberties which 
the notes were issued to meet was some 
$970,000,000. Secretary Mellon’s dislike 
of the high-rate situation was reflected in 
the small amount of the new issue. Only 

525,000,000 were authorized, whereas 
$600,000,000 or more had been confidently 
predicted by Wail Street. The balance of 
the Treasury’s September bill, which with 
interest on the public debt will amount to 
some $1,040,000,000, must be met by 
September income tax receipts. 


REPUBLICANS 
Reasons 


Various voters gtve various reasons. 
Pro-Hoover reasons given last week in- 
cluded the following: 

“. . to make doubly sure that the 
United States will never suffer the utter 
humiliation of hearing the furtive tread of 
the Tammany tiger in the corridors of the 
White House and in the vaults of the 
Treasury.”—Dr. M. Carey Thomas, presi- 
dent-emeritus of Bryn Mawr College. 

“While it is true that Coolidge has made 
a farce of enforcement, yet Hoover defi- 
nitely promises that he will not allow any 
tampering with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment or the Volstead law.”—John A. Mc- 
Sparran of Lancaster, Penna., withdrawing 
as a Democratic candidate for Congress. 

“A great example of the manhood of 
America.”—Henry Breckenridge, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Assistant Secretary of War. 





Rtas 
Radio - 

Announcement was made last week of 
the national Republican radio campaign. 
Broadcasting begins Sept. 15 through the 
National Broadcasting Co. and affiliated 
stations. Days & hours: 

Nationwide—Thursdays, 9 to 9:30 p. m. 

East—Tuesdays, 11:30 to 11:45 and 
Thursdays, 10:30 to 10:45 a. m. 

East, South, Midwest—Mondays, 8 to 
8:30 p. m. and Saturdays, 9 to 9:30 p. m. 

Midwest—Mondays, Wednesdays, 11 to 
II:15 a. m. 


*In 1921, a peak for short-term notes was 
touched, at 6%. 


Schwab’s Job 


Chairman Charles Michael Schwab of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. is one Big Busi- 
nessman who had not, until last week, 
made a political statement. When he 
spoke, Mr. Schwab had news. Said he: “I 
think more of my job than I do of politics. 
They wanted me to be Treasurer of the 
Republican campaign, but I turned it 
down.” 
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Tocsin 

One of the things which makes Massa- 
chusetts a doubtful State this year is 
Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller of Sacco- 
Vanzetti fame. His is the only workable 
Republican machine in the State. He is 
the nearest the State comes to having a 
G. O. P. boss. He wanted the nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency for himself and 
since he did not get it, he has been cool, in 
a quiet way, toward the Nominee with 
whom he wanted to run. 

Following are excerpts from a speech 
which Republican Governor Fuller made 
last week to the Massachusetts American 
Legion: 

“Who better can sound the tocsin that 
will start a revolt to raise the tone of 
American politics?” 

“Theodore Roosevelt once said that he 
could never discriminate against a man 
because he embraced the religion that 
came to him with his mother’s milk.” 

“We must not allow our politics to be 
torpedoed by prejudice.” 

“President Wilson . . . was one of this 
nation’s three greatest Presidents.”’ 


“America cannot live on prosperity 
alone.” 


DEMOCRATS 


Reasons 


Various voters gave various reasons. 
Pro-Smith reasons given last week included 
the following: 


“Splendid courage and rugged honesty 
in his stand on the prohibition question.” 
—Edward S. Harkness, Manhattan finan- 
cier, longtime Republican. Similarly, de 
Lancey Kountz, Manhattan banker, board 
chairman of Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
(paints). 

“T am against hypocrisy.”—James F. 
Lucas, Philadelphia paint-and-brush maker, 
longtime Republican. Similarly, Rudolph 
Spreckels, San Francisco banker, irregular 
Republican. 

“Constructive policies ... splendid ex- 
ecutive ability . . . Herbert Hoover never 
stands on two feet at the same time on 
anything.”—William B. Hibbs, Washing- 
ton broker, longtime Republican. 

“Best interests of labor.”—The New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor, by reso- 
lution in convention at Atlantic City. 

“More of Lincoln’s human understand- 
ing and more love for the common people 
than any man who has been a Presidential 
candidate since Lincoln’s time.” —Edwin J. 
Gross, oldtime friend and supporter of 
Wisconsin’s late Robert Marion La Fol- 
lette, Sr. 

Resentment and alarm at under-cover 
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anti-Catholic tactics—William B. Tubby 
of Greenwich, Conn., Quaker and long- 
time Republican. Similarly, President 
H. R: Fitzgerald of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, Dry Demo- 
crat, longtime friend of Nominee Hoover. 

“Disgust” with the G. O. P.’s “lack of 
honor” in “repudiating” its pledges to the 
U. S. farmer—John Napier Dyer, Indiana 
fruitgrower, longtime Republican. Simi- 
larly, Magnus Johnson, onetime (1923- 
25) U. S. Senator from Minnesota, 
Farmer-Laborite. 

“Look, I used to cut that boy’s hair 
when he was just a young feller.”—Joseph 
Pietrozziello, Manhattan (east side) bar- 
ber, Jongtime Republican. 

‘The elimination of Negroes from the Re- 
publican Party throughout the South to 
please Dry and anti-Catholic Democrats— 
R. T. Timothy, Negro Republican, and 
Major E. E. Winters, White Republican, 
both of Montgomery, Ala. Said Major 
Winters: “I cast my first vote for Abra- 
ham Lincoln 64 years ago and have been 
voting the Republican ticket early and 
often ever since, but this is more than 
even a ‘hardened sinner’ like me can 
stand.”* 

“See by the press that you are going 
to vote for Hoover. I’se gwine to kill your 
vote.” So telegraphed Jim Noble, oldtime 
Oklahoma Negro, longtime messenger to 
Oklahoma’s Governors, to Robert Latham 
Owen, onetime (1907-25) Oklahoma Sena- 
tor and “bolting” Democrat. 

“The courage to talk as he thinks and 
to do what he says.”—Mrs. Harry Harvey 
Thomas, president of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, registered 
Republican. 

Farm relief (in general )—President (re- 
signed) James F. Reed of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

“Smith’s conciliation policy will restore 
the United States to the good graces of 
foreign powers—long lost through Republi- 
can assininity.”—Haley Fiske, president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

“J claim that a vote against Hoover is a 
vote for a 50 dollars [per acre] average 
increase in the price of his [the farmers] 
land’—F. G. Snow, banker-farmer of 
Kankakee, Illinois, in full page advertise- 
ments in midwestern newspapers. 

Prefers modification to nullification of 
Prohibition—Mrs. Lucy Reed of Tennes- 
see, longtime member of the W. C. T. U. 

“This poor head has no politics. It’s 
just all for Al Smith’—Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink.+ 

Tammany Hall was “our friend in our 
hour of need when we had mighty few 
friends north of the Mason and Dixon line” 
—John Sharp Williams, Mississippi’s pat- 
riarch, oldtime (1911-23) U. S. Senator. 
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Radio 
Announcement was made last week of 
the national Democratic radio campaign. 


*The G. O. P., to make its tickets attractive 
to disgruntled Dry Democrats throughout the 
South, has taken care that no Negro is named 
as a Presidential elector in any Southern State 
this year. Many a Negro Republican resents 
this “lily white’? movement. 

tShe helped open the Republican convention by 
singing the Star Spangled Banner. 
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MarTIN LUTHER 


His reveries still reverberate. 


Broadcasting begins Sept. 17 through the 
National Broadcasting Co. and affiliated 
stations. Days & hours: 
Nationwide—Wednesdays, 
10:30 to II p. m. 
East, Midwest—Mondays, 10:30 to 11 
a. m., Wednesdays 11:30 to 12 noon. 


@ 


Fridays, 








Itinerary 

The Smith itinerary for September was 
announced, as follows: 

Chicago, Sept. 17 

Omaha, Neb., Sept. 18 (speech) 

Oklahoma City, Sept. 20 (speech) 

Newton and Dodge City, Kan., Sept. 21 

La Junta and Denver, Sept. 22 (speech) 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Sept. 23 

Billings, Butte and Helena, Mont., Sept. 
24 (speech) 

Bismark and Fargo, N. Dak., Sept. 26 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, Sept. 27 
(speech ) 

Milwaukee, Sept. 29 (speech) 

Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 1. 

Preceding Nominee Smith on the above 
itinerary went a mass of literature, sent 
out by the G. O. P., to show that he had 
never been regarded by the New York 
farmers as an especial friend. The chief 
document was a map showing that, of New 
York’s 57 rural counties (outside New 
York City) Governor Smith carried only 
two the first time he was elected, 13 the 
second time, one the third time, four the 
fourth time. New York City (“Tam- 
many’) was the only area he carried all 
four times. 
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Three Whispers 

What is a “whispering campaign”? Is it 
a pack of slanders deliberately and covertly 
set afoot by one’s political opponents in 
an organized way? Is it a mixture of fact, 
exaggeration and gossip on unprintable sub- 
jects which one’s political opponents know 
is being passed around and over which they 
secretly gloat? Is it a parcel of prejudice 
circulated by the ignorant and the fanati- 
cal, which one’s opponents would be power- 
less to arrest however fairminded they 
might be? 

Whatever it is, an anti-Smith “whisper- 
ing campaign” has been suspected, pro- 
claimed, viewed-with-alarm, pointed-with- 


shame, loudly flayed by the Democrats. 
Last week the Democratic outcry reached 
a new piich and counter-action was planned 
against the three outstanding Whispers. 

Roman Catholicism. Meeting at Col- 
umbus, Ohio, the National Lutheran Edi- 
tors’ Association, a body representing two 
million readers of Lutheran literature, 
brought out of the whispering gallery and 
into the amplifiers the oldtime subject of 
Nominee Smith’s Roman Catholicism. 
While not presuming to campaign openly 
for Hoover, the Lutheran editors voted to 
tell their readers that the Roman Catholic 
Church requires of its members allegiance 
to a “foreign sovereign ... who has 
worldwide political interests of his own 
which may severely clash with the best 
interests of our country.” 

Such a view was not surprising among 
followers of the Saintly German peasant 
whose ecclesiastical reveries, nailed on a 
church door at Wittenberg four centuries 
ago, divided all Germany (and many an- 
other country later) into Protestant and 
Catholic political parties. 

The day after the Lutherans published 
their resolution, Nominee Smith, in a New 
Year’s message to U. S. Jewry, published 
these balanced phrases: ‘“‘The separation 
of Church and State is a fundamental 
American principle. The pursuit of virtue 
sanctioned by religion is at the basis of any 
civilized State... .” 

In answer to specific inquiries as to re- 
ligious affiliations among Governor Smith’s 
political appointees, New York’s Jewish- 
descended Secretary of State, Robert 
Moses, published the following tabula- 
tions: 

Among 14 Smith cabinet appointments 
—3 Catholics, 10 Protestants, 1 Jewish 
descent. 

Among 25 other departmental and divi- 
sional appointments made by Smith—11r 
Catholics, 14 Protestants. 

Among 156 appointments approved by 
Smith—33 Catholics, 105 Protestants, 11 
Jewish descent, 7 undesignated. 

Among 33 Smith appointments to the 
judiciary—15 Catholics, 15 Protestants, 3 
Jewish descent. 

Democrats yet more practical called at- 


* tention to anti-Catholic propaganda of the 


lowest type and insinuated that the 
G. O. P. was responsible, if not for start- 
ing it, then for not stopping it. New York 
City’s glib and artful Mayor Walker last 
week suggested that the Républican-run 
Post Office Department was deliberately 
lax about letting ‘scurrilous slanderous” 
matter from “fanatical bigots” pass 
through the mails.* The arch-Democratic 
New York World reprinted bits from a 
widely-distributed pamphlet which said: 

Born ' 

On the 28th day of June, 1928, 
at Houston, Tex., 
The Papal Party of the United States 
Its Candidate 

Sir Knight Alfred E. Smith, K. C., F. F. M. 


Drunkenness. Nominee Robinson, 


*Postmaster General New retorted to Mayor 
Walker that only obscene matter is’ barred 
entirely from the mails by law; “scurrilous, 
slanderous” matter may be mailed unless written 
on postcards, envelopes, wrappers. 
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himself a non-drinking Dry, undertook in 
a speech at Dallas to silence Whisper No. 
2 about Nominee Smith. “The statement 
has been made that he is a drunkard,” said 
Nominee Robinson, and paused for effect. 
Then he shouted: “THERE’S NOT ONE 
WORD OF TRUTH IN IT!” 

But the Robinson shout did not silence 
Whisper No. 2. In the first place, Drys 
and Wets seldom agree on what constitutes 
a “drunkard.” The official Brown Derby 
reply to this whisper is (in effect): “Yes, 
of course Nominee Smith takes an occa- 
sional drink. Who doesn’t? But he never 
drinks beyond self-control, never drinks 
on duty, has not got the Habit.” The pop- 
ular observation is that the Nominee, when 
seen off duty, often has had, before eve- 
ning, enough drinks to be visibly stimu- 
lated thereby. To the friendly eye the ef- 
fect is one of good-fellowship. To the un- 
friendly, on whom the Nominee’s high 
office may have the effect of a magnifying 
glass, it looks like rank intoxication. 
Ladies and gentlemen write letters to each 
other, or to editors, and solemnly depose 
that Nominee Smith was seen “dead 
drunk,” “‘disgustingly tight,” “staggering” 
at one place and time or another. When 
responsible editors get such letters they do 
not publish them. They can neither be dis- 
proved nor verified. But the letters are 
still written and Whisper No. 2 goes on. 

Its corollaries, which the Brown Derby 
may yet feel obliged to answer, are these: 

1) If Nominee Smith drinks, where does 
his drink come from? Is none of it pro- 
cured in violation of the Federal law? 

2) If he went to the White House, 
would he continue drinking there? If so, 
how would the drink be procured? Would 
it, as in the well-known case of President 
Harding, be kept for him in the White 
House? 

Social Unfitness. It has been said that 
a sure-fire issue for Nominee Smith, one 


upon which he might sweep the country in 
an access of pride and indignation, would 
result if Republicans of any weight or 
responsibility -should become publicly as~ 
sociated with the familiar Whisper: “But, 
my dear! Can you imagine the Smiths in 
the White House? Mrs. Smith in the 
White House?” 

The official reply of the Brown Derby 
to this Whisper has been a dignified, dis- 
dainful silence. Again it is the New York 
World, counselor of Nominee Smith in all 
things and his prodder into many things, 
which has taken up the subject of “The 
Snob Vote.” It called attention last week 
to an unguarded remark by one of several 
Republican ladies who met for a campaign 
caucus in fashionable Southampton, Long 
Island. The lady had said: “. . . I knew 
by his looks and his accent what party he 
belonged to.” The World cuttingly and 
cunningly replied: “We had supposed that 
members of both parties came from an av- 
erage run of ordinary Americans.” The 
World published a cartoon of three lan- 
guid, leg-showing ladies drinking cock- 
tails under a beach parasol with a liveried 
flunky in the offing. The caption read: 
“The Al Smiths! Oh, my dear!” 
Work of the 
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© Acme 
Max (“Boo Boo”) Horr 
. enlivens Philadelphia. 


G. O. P. last week took official cognizance 
of the whispers as follows: 

“Certain disgusting types of periodical 
articles and anonymous publications . . . 
have come to my attention... . 

“T wish to denounce these and similar 
utterances. . « .” 


CORRUPTION 
In Philadelphia 


Hectic headlines have been announcing 
a politico-criminal upheaval in Phila- 
delphia. Following is an account of actual 
developments up to last week: 

Murders. In the early hours of a Phila- 
delphia morning three men with shotguns 
murdered a hunchback, a month ago. He 
was weazened, four-foot Hughie McLoon, 
27, saloon keeper, prizefight manager, one- 
time mascot of the Philadelphia Athletics. 
Standing beneath a street lamp, he made 
an easy target. The assassins whizzed 
away into darkness. 

A week later, Daniel O'Leary, gangster, 
was spending a night with his mistress. 
Five men entered their rendezvous. They 
fired a salvo into the sleeping O’Leary. 
The woman went away with them. 

Gangs. Judge Edwin O. Lewis of Quar- 
ter Sessions Court charged the Grand 
Jury. With District Attorney John 
Monaghan, he started an investigation of 
the crimes.* They learned of three Phila- 
Gelphia liquor gangs: 1) the pioneer, po- 
tent Duffys; 2) the antagonistic O’Leary’s; 
3) the American Blackies. 

Hunchback McLoon was a Duffy man. 
The murder of Daniel O’Leary, one of 
four ganging brothers, seemed to be a re- 


taliatory measure from Duffy headquar- 


*Interesting is the attitude on. prohibition of 
Judge Lewis, zealous investigator. “I think a 
beer garden,” said he, “with music and tables 
for a man to sit with his family and have a glass 
of beer or talk about politics, is not the worst 
place in the world. . . . Personally I am not in 
favor of the prohibition amendment, but offi- 
cially I must be.” 


ters. But the hearing of testimony ger- 
mane to the murders gave way before the 
information of a stream of truck drivers, 
brewery bosses, alcohol dealers and other 
nondescript employees of what began to 
loom with increasing clarity as a monster 
liquor ring in the Philadelphia underworld. 

Figures. Paramount figures in the in- 
quiry have been Max (“Boo Boo”) Hoff, 
sports promoter and alleged bootleg tsar; 
Louis R. Elfman, onetime lieutenant of 
Hoff’s who has turned State’s evidence; 
Edward S. Goldberg, whose “Military 
Sales Co.” sold machine guns and bullet- 
proof vests to Hoff and others. 

Evidence. District Attorney Monaghan 
pondered the welter of evidence. He 
loosed many suggestive statements to the 
press. Three wheelbarrow loads of boot- 
leggers’ accounts were found in Hoff’s 
former offices, where the racketeers oper- 
ated in the guise of an investment com- 
pany. They showed that in five months a 
single distilling plant had paid $29,400 in 
police bribery. Monthly bribes of $800 
were recorded as paid to one police official, 
while another received $10,000 in one 
month. Said Mr. Monaghan, “I know their 
names ... highest police officials have 
been tainted.” He estimated that the 
liquor traffickers had deposited $10,000,- 
ooo in local banks during the past year. 
Meagre-salaried police officers, he claimed, 
had prodigious bank accounts. 

“Master Mind.” Melodramatic, At- 
torney Monaghan pictured a Master Mind 
of the liquor ring, a Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis of bootlegging, a racketeering Will 
H. Hays. “He is like a giant spider in the 
middle of a great web with eyes in front 
and behind. A man who sees everything, 
knows everything and controls everything 
in the underworld,” said Mr. Monaghan, 
but did not name any name. The di- 
version of 350,000 gallons of pure grain 
alcohol from Philadelphia throughout the 
land was described as the Master Mind’s 
greatest recent coup. In addition to being 
the upkeeper of its own 13,000 saloons and 
speakeasies, Philadelphia appeared as a 
spigot from which alcohol poured out to 
all parts of the country with a source of 
supply dwarfing even Chicago’s. 

Hunting the Mystery Man, the press fol- 
lowed several likely figures, with “Boo 
Boo” Hoff’s name always to the fore. Mr. 
Hoff remained smilingly nonchalant. “If 
they get too hot,” he said, “I’m going to 
do a little talking. And then we’ll see 
what happens to Philadelphia.” 


“Boo Boo.” If District Attorney Mona- 
ghan was describing “Boo Boo” Hoff with- 
out naming him—and he was—his “giant 
spider” simile was harsh but not inept. 
“Boo Boo” is a comfortably built gentle- 
man with charming manners. He has a 
generous, thoughtful disposition. His 
taste in dressing gowns and girl friends is 
catholic. He is a born promoter, especially 
of versatile night clubs and small-time 
prize fights. He has at least $1,000,000 
and likes to surround himself with strong- 
armed young men. The young men are 
pugilists professionally and “Boo Boo’s” 
boxing stable has often contained upwards 
of too likely bullies. He sends them from 
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city to city to meet other boxers and he 
usually guesses or knows how each match 
will come out. Successful fight betting has 
been not the least source of the Hoff for- 
tune. The Hoff “mob” brings him much 
news from far places and when the young 
men are not fighting he keeps them busy 
driving trucks and whatnot. 

“Boo Boo” Hoff can sympathize with 
Chicago’s famed Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) 
Capone in the matter of the risk and pri- 
vations a big promoter must suffer. Once 
“Boo Boo” felt it would be good for his 
health to spend weeks and weeks indoors. 
When the danger, whatever it was, had 
passed “Boo Boo” turned up again at his 
old haunt, a multi-roomed suite in a Phil- 
adelphia hotel. Once again the “mob” 
made whoopee. Once again “Boo Boo” 
played emperor among his rabelaisian 
underlings and generous host to out-of- 
town visitors. Visiting sport-writers among 
whom “Boo Boo” is universally popular, 
often received bottles of whiskey soon 
after they register at their Philadelphia 
hotels. There is never any explanation of 
these presents, but they have tended to 
increase the Hoff reputation for generosity. 
Few “regular guys” were glad to see “Boo 
Boo” land in hot water. On the other 
hand, few were surprised. 

Action. The Grand Jury guarded its 
findings, acted with deliberation. Its first 
act was to have Charles C. Beckman, Cap- 
tain of Detectives, suspended and ordered 
for trial before the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

History. Patently the integrity of 
Philadelphia’s police has been impaired 
since the régime of Brigadier-General 
Smedley Darlington (‘“Gimlet Eye’) 
Butler, Philadelphia’s Director of Public 
Safety from 1923 to 1925. General Butler, 
taking time out from a rip-snorting career 
in the U. S. Marine Corps, so disciplined 
his men and so terrorized the gangsters 
that before he left he had made himself 


unpopular also with the pleasure-loving 
Better Element. His farewell to the city 
included the charge that the then Mayor, 
W. Freeland Kendrick, was unwilling to 
disturb rich prohibition violators or alleged 
violators, such as the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Since General Butler’s departure, Phila- 
delphia policemen have paid as high as 
$1,000 for the privilege of serving on the 
famed Butler Enforcement Unit No. 1. 
Such evidence reeks of bribery. 

Politics. Observers wondered what the 
Monaghan-Mackey excitement portended 
in Philadelphia politics. Mayor Mackey, 
District Attorney Monaghan and Judge 
Lewis are all creatures of the Republican 
machine bossed by William S. Vare. The 
Hon. Mackey wants to run for Governor. 
Perhaps the Police department clean-up 
was designed to ‘‘make character” for the 
Varists. Or, perhaps, with Boss Vare lying 
on a sickbed at Atlantic City, Attorney 
Monaghan had grown so bold as to plan 
to discredit the Mackey administration 
and at the same time make a name for 
himself. Such speculation seemed idle, 
however, in view of the fact that Mayor 
Mackey took office only eight months ago. 
He cheered Attorney Monaghan’s efforts 
and issued helpful orders himself. He said: 


“IT have every reason to believe that the 
investigation is on the level and has no 
political aspects at all. ... 1 call upon 
the citizens to help the law by self-denial. 
If there were no drinkers there would be 
no bootleggers.” 

Such statements by its mayor may well 
save Republican Philadelphia from a Fed- 
eral raiding, such as was lately admin- 
istered to Democratic Manhattan by the 
Republican Assistant U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mrs. Mabel Walter Willebrandt. 

—_ --—— 
“Disgrace, Ruin” 

Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, first woman 
ever elected to public office by statewide 
vote in New York, was last week sentenced 
to 30 days in the Albany County Jail. Her 
crime was grand larceny. In addition, her 
judge said that she had “persistently en- 
deavored to defeat the ends of justice, 
and to carry out her purpose she was guilty 
not only of perjury but of subornation of 
perjury.” 

A lesser personage might have been 
more heavily punished. Mrs. Knapp was 
New York’s Republican Secretary of State 
in 1925-27. In taking the State census she 
padded the payroll and forged check en- 
dorsements to the amount of some 
$24,175.82 (Time, June 4). Democratic 
Governor Smith put Republican Attorney- 
General Albert Ottinger in charge of the 
case and the latter begged a suspended sen- 
tence because of Mrs. Knapp’s “physical 
and mental suffering, her exposure, dis- 
grace and complete ruin.” But 30 days of 
gaol she had to serve. She was Syracuse 
University’s Dean of Home Economics af- 
ter leaving office and until exposed. She 
went to prison in a trim navy-blue dress 
and tan felt hat, matronly, greyhaired, self- 
possessed, “‘disgraced,” “ruined.” 


CRIME 
Yale Avenged 


Another of Chicago’s gang shootings 
took place one pleasant afternoon last 
week. It was held at a spot where it was 
most convenient for Chicago citizens to see 
everything but most inconvenient for Chi- 
cago police to do anything, at the crowd- 
jammed corner of Madison and Dearborn 
streets,* two blocks from: the City Hall. 

The targets were Tony Lombardo, presi- 
dent of the Italian-American Club, good 
friend of Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Ca- 
pone; and one of Mr. Lombardo’s body- 
guards, Joseph Ferrara. Mr. Lombardo lay 
down on the sidewalk and writhed until he 
died. Mr. Ferrara, wounded in the back, 
writhed until the ambulance came. He died 
in a hospital without telling who the mur- 
derers might be. 

When the shooting began, pedestrians 
screamed and scurried. Two men had 
walked up behind Gangster Lombardo and 
stood there emptying automatic revolvers 
at close range. When the shooting stopped, 
the crowds closed in again to stare at the 
victims and gabble at the police. The 
police caught one man, rushing along the 


*Cf. Euclid and East Ninth (Cleveland), 
Market and Sixth (Philadelphia), Broadway and 
West Forty Fifth (New York), Washington and 
Summer (Boston). 


- (propagandists ). 


street with a revolver in his hand. But he 
was Mr. Lombardo’s other bodyguard, one 
Joseph Lolordo. The assassins had put 
their guns in their pockets, mingled with 
the mob, vanished. 

It was taken for granted that the Lom- 
bardo killing was retaliation for the death, 
two months ago of Frankie Uale (Yale), 
Brooklyn gangster (Time, July 9). But, 
as in some 215 other Chicago murders dur- 
ing the past two years, no conviction was 
probable. Chicago police philosophy is to 
let the thugs shoot each other up and devil 
take the hindmost innocent bystander. 


PROHIBITION 
Tea 

A good average Englishman drinks, be- 
sides his normal consumption of beer, ale, 
wine, whiskey and gin, about nine pounds of 
tea per annum. A good average American 
drinks less than one pound of tea per an- 
num. So found Major Norman McLeod, 
British teaman, who lately surveyed the 
U. S. tea market. So learned the executive 
committee of the Tea Association of Amer- 
ica, re-reading the McLeod survey at a 
meeting last week. 

Teamen think tea can replace alcoholics 
in the U. S. They cherish Prohibition. 
Said the McLeod survey: 

“Can any one say we [English] are... . 
a degenerate race suffering from disturbed 
nerve centres? We have come to realize 
that tea-drinking is definitely refreshing, 
exhilarating and harmless. . . . Alcohol is 
the most expensive drink in America today 
and tea the cheapest. . . . The stimulating 
effects .. . will go a long way toward 
staying the taste for alcohol.” 


— 
A.A. P.A. 

A familiar phenomenon in the U. S. is 
the Anti-Saloon League, now 35 years old. 
Becoming familiar is another phenomenon, 
now nine years old, called the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. 

The A. S. L. has never had an individual 
membership; it has always consisted of 
48 State leagues, with local chapters, 
governed throughout by “superintendents,” 
“secretaries,” “educational directors” 
Financed by churches 
and philanthropists, it spent some 45 mil- 
lions up to 1919, some 15 millions since, 
to influence elections and legislation. 

The A. S. L.’s antithesis, the A. A. P. A., 
has received money at various times from 
some 200,000 persons. A single contribu- 
tion has been enough to get oneself listed 
as a member. Annual dues have not been 
collected. Only some 25,000 persons con- 
tributed last year. The bulk of the money 
for increasing the membership and influ- 
ence has been contributed by wealthy 
members of the Pierre Samuel du Pont, 
Charles H. Sabin, Haley Fiske type. Until 
this year, the A. A. P. A. had only one 
office, in Baltimore. Its founder and guid- 
ing spirit, Captain William H. Stayton, 
was not dependent on the A. A. P. A. for 
his livelihood. Long before he began the 
A. A. P. A. he had, and has ever since, con- 
ducted a comfortable Baltimore shipping 
business. 

_ The A. S. L. announced last winter that 
it would raise and spend $2,000,000 in this 
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autumn’s elections. Last week the A. A. 
P. A. announced that.it was writing to its 
200,000 enrolment and asking $10 from 
each person. It promised to send the 
money “straight to the firing line” to help 
elect anti-Prohibition or modificationist 
Congressmen. Also, to make sure which 
men it wanted to support and which to 
fight, the A. A. P. A. sent questionnaires 


to all Congressional candidates. 


RACES 


To The Moon 

The following editorial appeared, last 
week, in the Pittsburgh Courier, most 
famed Negro newspaper in the U. S.: 


WE GET IN EVERYWHERE 


“Whatever goes on in the world there 
always seems to be a. Negro there. When 
Columbus discovered America a Negro 
piloted one of his ships. Almost every 
early history of the western hemisphere 
tells of some part taken by Negroes. As 
early as 1645 there were free Negroes in 
New York, and it is common knowledge 
that the first Negroes in Virginia arrived in 
1619, but a few years after the white col- 
onists at Jamestown. In the French and 
Indian Wars, black men did their bit, and 
a Negro was first to fall in the War for 
Independence. They were with Perry at 
the battle of Lake Erie and they helped 
Jackson repulse the British at the Battle of 
New Orleans. The first chief of police of 
St. Petersburg (now Petrograd) under the 
Bolshevist regime was a Negro, and it was 
a black man, Matt Henson, who drug 
Peary to the North Pole, thus enabling 
that gentleman to discover it. 

“When the flagship of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition, the City of New York, left 
Manhattan on August 26, it looked as if 


this would be one trip on which there 
would be no Negro. But Robert White 
Lanier, a 20-year-old Negro youth from 
Brunswick, Ga., via Jersey City, thought 
differently. He is evidently one of those 
youths filled with the spirit of adventure, 
since he had hiked across the continent 
some time before. At any rate, he con- 
cealed himself aboard the City of New 
York, and was not discovered until the 
bark was well out to sea. He had stayed 
in his hiding place for several days with- 
out food and had withstood the danger of 
asphyxiation during the fumigation of the 
ship prior to its departure. Certainly here 
was a young man eager to embark on this 
great and dangerous expedition to the 
southern ice continent. Happily for him, 
Commander Byrd was so impressed by his 
courage and excellent stamina that he has 
given him permission to stay with the 
expedition. Two white boys who stowed 
away were put off ere the ship got out of 
the harbor because sailors heard them ar- 
guing. The black boy goes. The pro- 
moters of the first trip to the moon had 
better examine their rocket carefully if 


they would make sure that no adventurous 
Negro is aboard.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Primaries 


Local issues befog national auguries. 
They did, at least, in last week’s outstand- 
ing primary election, in Wisconsin. There, 
the so-called Progressive Republicans, led 











© International 
PENN CoAcH WHARTON 


From gridiron to Governor? 





by boyish Senator Robert Marion 
(“Young Bob’) La Follette, amiable son 
of a fiery father, won all the important 
nominations—including the Youngest Sen- 
ator’s renomination—except for the Gov- 
ernorship. That was won by Walter Jodck 
Kohler, affluent maker of plumbing fix- 
tures, builder of a “model” village 
(Kohler, Wis.), father of grown sons, flyer 
of a speedy airplane, regent of the State 
University, adherent of Nominee Hoover. 
The La Follette candidate, U. S. Repre- 
sentative Joseph D. Beck, ran a Wet sec- 
ond by some 20,000 votes. A Dry third 
ran Fred R. Zimmerman, Wisconsin’s 
present Governor. 

Perhaps Governor Zimmerman’s en- 
dorsement by the W. C. T. U. and Anti- 


Saloon League helped ruin him. Wiscon- 
sin is an oldtime Wet. Perhaps the Hon. 
Zimmerman’s former membership in the 
La Follette contingent helped split Candi- 
date Beck’s vote. Perhaps the La Follette 
grasp on Wisconsin is slipping in the sec- 
ond generation. Or, perhaps Nominee 
Walter Jodok Kohler is a wealthy manu- 
facturer with a real flair for politics, a 
convincing program. 

The equivocal upshot of a Kohler be- 
side a La Follette on the Republican ticket 
left people wondering where the balance 
of Wisconsin power lay for the Presiden- 
tial election. Senator John James Blaine, 
the La Follette colleague, had said: “All 
my friends will vote for Governor Smith.” 
On the other hand, all good Kohlerites are 
Hooverites. 

“Perhaps,” said a Midwestern Hoover- 
izer, “Perhaps it is just as well President 
Coolidge chose to go trout fishing in Wis- 





consin last summer.” President Coolidge’s 
presence in the northwestern corner of the 
State has made a lot of converts to Repub- 
lican regularity in Wisconsin; also in 
neighboring Minnesota. 

@ In Michigan, Republican Governor 
Fred W. Green acquired a majority of 
more than 216,000 votes over George W. 
Welsh of Grand Rapids and was renomi- 
nated. Democrats also nominated. 


@ In Delaware, a Democratic convention 
acclaimed Thomas Francis Bayard, Sen- 
ator and scion of Senators, and renomi- 
nated him for a third term. For Governor 
they chose Dr. Charles M. (‘Buck’) 
Wharton, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s football coach.* 


menetijonmmen 
Phelps-Pratt 


Politics makes strange, not only bed- 
fellows, but antagonists. 

In Manhattan this week, Republican 
voters in the Congressional district which 
contains most that is interesting on the 
wealthiest U. S. island—i.e., it contains 
the glittering end of Park Avenue and the 
staccato sectors of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway—were asked to choose, for 
G. O. P. Congressional nominee, between 

1) Phelps Phelps—sometimes written 
“Phelps! Phelps!” 

2) (Mrs.) Ruth Sears Baker Pratt, 
wealthy widow, mother of many, vivacious, 
ambitious. 

Mr. Phelps is put first because he is a 
New York Assemblyman and thereby the 
political senior of Mrs. Pratt, who is only 
a New York City Alderman (albeit the 
first New York woman alderman in his- 
tory). He is also put first because he drew 
top place on the ballot, after performing a 
“luck rite.” Just before the drawing, he 


rushed out of the Board of Elections office 


and touched a Negro on the shoulder. 

Mrs. Pratt, still pretty, always alert, is 
the despair of facetious Mayor Walker, 
who calls her “Ruth” and “so charming” 
when she asks him pertinent questions. 
She considers him amusing, yes, but a 
feather-and-glue obstruction to the serious 
party reforms she thinks Manhattan needs. 
Her boys go to Groton and Harvard. Her 
husband’s father founded Pratt (Fine & 
Applied Arts) Institute in Brooklyn after 
helping to found Standard Oil. Her hus- 
band was the Pratt who jotted the mem- 
orandum which revealed “Andy” Mellon 
(Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Wil- 
liam Mellon) as one of those who were 
invited by Will Hays to take over some 
of the Liberty Bonds which Oilman Harry 
Ford Sinclair gave to the Harding-Republi- 
can deficit. 

Like most New Yorkers, she is for modi- 
fying Prohibition. She is “sporting” and 
hearty. She has said: “Politics seems to 
me to be like a game of college football,” 
and, “When I play tennis and lose, I 
make it a point to get to the net first to 
congratulate my opponent.” She is so 


charming that James A. O'Gorman Jr., 





*Another famed footballer-politician is Head- 
Coach William W. Roper of Princeton Univer- 
sity, since 1920 a member of Philadelphia’s city 
council with mayoral aspirations. 
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ROUND THE 


~ World’ 


Cruise 





Nor ONLY 21 memorable places 


.. but also 6 memorable events... all com- 
bined into this one cruise... by the world’s 
greatest travel system. 

Christmas in the Holy Land. New Year’s 


Eve in Cairo. India for the January festivals. 


A by-pass into exotic Siam. Peking under 
government courtesy. Japan for the plum- 
blossoms. 

In all, 21 countries, 26 ports...the whole 
wonder-belt of the world in 136 days. S. S. 
Empress of Australia, 21,850 gross tons, and 
luxuriously roomy. One management, one 
guidance, one standard of service, and one 
ticket all the way. As low as $1900. How 
simple, how economical, how wonderfully 
comfortable that makes it. From New York, 
December Ist. 

Booklets from your own agent, or any 
Canadian Pacific District Office: New York, 
344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. James St.; and 28 
other cities in the United States and Canada. 

OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 
South America-Africa: 104 days... Jan. 22, 1929. 
Mediterranean: 72 days... Feb. 4, 1929. West Indies: 


16 days . . . Dec. 22, 1928; 29 days ... Jan. 10 and 
Feb. 11, 1929. 


Canadian » 


Pacific | 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 














PHELPS PHELPS 
. Christmas, coal, Easter eggs, 
ambition. 
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| the smooth, young, curly-haired, Prince- 
| ton-educated son-of-the-system whom she 
defeated for the Council, took her to lunch 
the day after she beat him. Debating 
against Mr. Phelps last week she cried: 
“I am not running on my looks, my age, 
possessions or sex. I ask no chivalry.” 

Getting nominated for Congress—and 
elected—is_ different from Aldermanic 
campaigns in Manhattan. Mrs. Pratt’s op- 
ponent, Phelps Phelps, is experienced and 
determined. Politics is a passion with him. 
He is a sort of Republican Tammanyite 
who spends all but a fragment of the 
$70,000 per annum or so which his father 
left him, on presents for his precinct 
voters—milk, Christmas stockings, coal, 
Easter eggs. 

Phelps Phelps began petting the voters 
before he was through college (Yale, Wil- 
liams). He dances at all functions—motor- 
men’s, modists’, the Social Register’s. His 
grandfather, the late William Walter 
Phelps, was (1889-93) U. S. Ambassador 
to Germany.* The grandson is an ambas- 
sador of the sidewalks to the agronomists 
and small-towners at Albany—fat-faced, 
loud, generous, shrewd, a smoker of cigars 
at every waking moment. He professes 
not even to afford a motor-car in which to 
battle Matron Pratt. 

Democratic though Manhattan usually 
is, the Phelps-Pratt contest was not wholly 
academic. The seat in Congress which each 
hoped to win is held at present by one Wil- 
liam Cohen, shrewd Tammanyite, but for- 
merly it belonged to Ogden Livingston 
Mills, now Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mrs. Pratt vaunts no ambitions be- 
yond representing the People in the Lower 
House—and living in official Washington. 
Mr. Phelps hopes, after serving in the 
House, to be Manhattan’s, and perhaps 
New York State’s, great and potent Re- 
publican Boss. 


a te 


* Thereby hangs an explanation. Phelps Phelps 
was originally named Phelps von Rottenburg. 
His father was a Count von Rottenburg whom 
his mother met and married while living in Ger- 
many with her ambassadorial father. Came the 
War, and a divorce. Names were changed and 
Phelps von Rottenburg had no choice but Phelps 
Phelps. 











‘Lime after time they 


sail on the Berengaria... 


For they know that here they will find 
the solid and subtle comforts of civiliza- 
tion... amorning swim in the beautiful 
Pompeiian pool may be followed by a 
steam bath, Turkish or Russian, and 
after that an invigorating massage at the 
hands of a world famous masseur .. . 


Pervading the entire ship is an atmos- 


phere of contentment and well being ... 


The most jaded palate takes on new life 


before the Cunard 4 la carte cuisine... 


skilful Continental chefs working with 


the finest foods, achieve masterpieces to 


your order. 


In the evening people with whom you 
-enjoy travelling mingle in the Palm 


Court to dance or talk, later to retire to 


staterooms as restful as guestrooms in 


English country houses. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Declarations 


Last week, aboard the Leviathan, two 
people, meticulous and honest, made out 
their customs list. They were Secretary 
of State Frank Billings Kellogg and Mrs. 
Kellogg. They were returning to New 
York after the signing of the Kellogg pact 
in Paris (Timer, Sept. 3) and after a four- 
day visit to Ireland. : 

Mrs. Kellogg had several items to de- 
clare. Most noteworthy were Irish winter 
underwear, Irish lace, Irish steamer rugs, 
a few Paris gowns, lingerie, perfume. Mr. 
Kellogg had less to declare but there was, 
of course, that gold pen which he re- 
ceived at Havre. 

Secretary Kellogg greeted newsgather- 
ers with the declaration that he hoped the 
Kellogg treaty would not be used by Re- 
publicans as propaganda in their presi- 
dential campaign. 

Undoubtedly he remembered that the 
U. S. might have joined the League of 
Nations if the matter of joining had not 
become a party issue. 

Said he in effect: “A nation which holds 
in its hands the economic leadership of 
the world cannot afford to oscillate from 
one foreign policy to another according 
to whom or to which party momentarily 
occupies the White House.” 

Fifteen nations signed the treaty at 
Paris. Immediately after 24 nations ad- 
hered. Last week the following 10 nations 
announced their intention of signing: 
Abyssinia, Albania, China, Egypt, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Mexico, Portugal, Sweden, 
Turkey. 


— 
Ghoulish Notes 


They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human, 
They are Ghouls! 
—Poe. 

@ Rumanian frontier officials ghoulishly 
pried open the coffin of a Hungarian diplo- 
mat last week, as it was about to be 
shipped out of Rumania. 

The corpse at which they peered was 
that of Herr Richard Eichorn, late Hun- 
garian Consul at Klausenburg, Rumania. 
Hungarian news organs charged in a frenzy 
of indignation that Hungarian diplomatic 
seals on the coffin had been broken and 
the corpse “subjected to gross indignity.” 

An international incident seemed to im- 
pend when the Rumanian ghouls incau- 
tiously admitted that they had pulled the 
corpse this way and that, in an effort to 
find contraband goods in the coffin. No 
more deadly insinuation could have been 
hurled against the honor of the Hungarian 
diplomatic corps. 

@ Alarming rumors that ghouls and van- 
dals have stolen the ashes of Poet Dante 
Alighieri from his imposing tomb, in Ra- 
venna, Italy, caused the local Podesta 
(Mayor) to issue orders, last week, for the 
tomb to be opened formally and searched 
with pomp and reverence. 

@ From Sweden, Jugoslavia and Poland 
came reports that bungling, amateur 
ghouls had been chased out of graveyards 
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His ExceLttency HeERLUF ZAHLE 


A King’s crony, a League’s president, 


and some arrested, at Upsala, Zagreb and 
Warsaw. In the generic, Asiatic sense, a 
ghoul is one who not only opens a coffin 
or tomb but also eats the corpse. No such 
instance of pure ghoulishness came to light 
last week. 


THE LEAGUE 
New Figures 


The stubborn, powerful intrusion of an 
extraneous issue into piddling proceedings 
of the Ninth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, last week, spurred flagging inter- 
est and set in the spotlight of world fame 
a new figure: Hermann Miiiler, the social- 











Mrs. TUTTLE 
High-combed, high-principled. 


ist, the dry, spectacled, schoolteacherish 
Chancellor of the German Republic 
(TIME, June 25 et seq.). 

Herr Miiler came to Geneva last. fort- 
night with the avowed purpose of forcing 
League statesmen out into the open with 
respect to Germany’s long unheeded de- 
mands for speedy evacuation of the Rhine- 
land by France and her Allies. Properly 
speaking, this matter is no concern of the 
League, but of the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors at Paris. However, the veteran, 
major League statesman, M. Aristide 
Briand, French Foreign Minister, is also 
President of the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors. Therefore Hermann Miiller was 
knocking at the door of Headquarters, last 
week in Geneva, when he strolled down the 
Lake to Aristide Briand’s hotel (always 
the Bergues), and engaged him in a series 
of clandestine conversations which com- 
pletely overshadowed the Ninth Assembly. 

Eventually the German wrung from the 
Frenchman a promise to convene a 
“Rhineland Conference” of the interested 
powers at Geneva, within a few days. 
Cautious M. Briand warned that the 
“conference” must not be considered more 
than a “petite reunion”; but no phrase- 
ology could conceal that it would mark 
the first real coming-to-grips between Ger- 
many and the Allies upon one of the most 
vital post-War issues. 

Interest mounted still higher, when 
Chancellor Miiller intimated in the strong- 
est terms that he does not propose to bar- 
ter impcrtant financial considerations for 
immediate evacuation of the Rhineland; 
but rather to demand, under a slightly am- 
biguous clause of the Versailles Treaty, 
that occupation shall either cease without 
compensation as a matter of moral right, 
or give way to a temporary policing of the 
Rhineland by a Commission made up of 
representatives of the Neutral Nations. 

While keeping the iron of this project 
hot and ready to strike, pedantic Hermann 
Miiller found time to favor the Assembly 
with an address in which he took the 
familiar German line that the Fatherland 
is the one really disarmed state in Europe 
and that “the League of Nations may count 
itself a failure, if it does not bring other 
nations to disarm.” 

Leagophiles Salon. The Villa Barthe- 
loni in Geneva, once sacred to Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, is occupied this Sep- 
tember by a tall, gracious woman who 
presided last week over a sort of inter- 
national salon of Leagophiles, particularly 
U. S. Leagophiles. 

The lady of the salon is Mrs. Florence 
Guertin Tuttle, widow of a Manhattan & 
Brooklyn coal tycoon, and chairman of 
the Greater New York division of the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion. She it is who blandishes and argues 
into Leagophilia as many potent Manhat- 
tan males as possible and whole flocks of 
females—particularly Junior Leaguers, 
who may later influence potent husbands. 

Mrs. Tuttle possesses the accomplish- 
ment of wearing a high comb (occasionally 
diamond studded) with the authentic air 
of a peeress supporting a tiara, Such 
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gracious poise, when supported by copious 
and persuasive League small talk, has con- 
verted many a Manhattan parson, brought 
round numerous editors and educators, 
and secured hearty cooperation from 
dozens of distinguished persons who were 
not previously “League conscious.” 

Last week Mrs. Tuttle made a specialty 
of enlightening and entertaining U. S. 
tourists who happened to be near Geneva 
when the Assembly opened and dropped 


over to peer into what it was all about. 
Suave Dane. Elected president of the 


Assembly was that suave and charming 
crony of King Christian X of Denmark, 
His Excellency Herluf Zahle, Minister for 
Denmark at Berlin. Minister Zahle was 
Denmark’s first delegate to the League in 
1920, and resumed that post in the years 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 
1928. 

Deliberations by the Assembly were 
principally confined to stereotyped lauda- 
tions of the Kellogg Treaty by all hands, 
while everyone was preoccupied with the 
Miiller-Briand parley over Rhineland 
Evacuation. Outstanding was the news that 
Spain, who, as everyone knows, has not 
always been too amicable to the League, 
had been elected to fill one of three non- 
permanent vacancies in the _ council. 
Venezuela and Persia were elected simul- 


taneously after the assembly refused to 
re-elect China. 


WORLD COURT 


Hughes Safe 

The Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations jointly elected, last 
week, a U. S. Judge of the “World 
Court,”* to fill the unexpired term of 
Johrt Bassett Moore, resigned (TIME, 
May 7). 

The League’s choice fell, by a safe ma- 
jority, upon another distinguished U. S. 
citizen whose whiskers are even whiter 
and slightly more luxuriant than John 
Bassett Moore’s. Tabulation: 


Candidates Votes 
Sir Abdur Rohin (India) ffs 
Sir Johannes Wessels (So. Africa). 1 
Dr. Walter Simons (Germany) ... 5 
Charles Evans Hughes ...... 41 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Eastward, To Empire 


Nigger, the little yapping terrier bitch of 
Edward of Wales,t whined disconsolately 
by day, all last week, and howled eerily by 
night. Servants at H. R. H.’s bachelor 
quarters in York House, London, could not 
quite shake off uneasy qualms aroused by 
the dog’s palpable terror and grief. Sup- 
pose, just suppose the little bitch knew, 
with feminine intuition, that her master 
would never return. Absurd—yet Master 
Wales had set out, last week, to journey a 
long way away—to South & East Africa. 


*Full title: The Permanent Court of Juterna- 
tional Justice at the Hague. To be distinguished 
from the older but still flourishing ‘“Hague 
Court,” properly entitled: Tke Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague. 

{+General Umberto Nobile’s little yapping 
terrier bitch is Titina. 





There would be more danger than might 
be supposed.* 

Nervous and loyal Britons were glad 
that with Edward of Wales there sailed 
away his brother Prince Henry, Duke of 


Gloucester. Both young men are compe- 
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EMPEROR OF East AFRICA? 


Or simply King? 


tent manipulators of firearms, though not 
crack shots like King-Emperor George V. 

After leaving London with the minimum 
retinue of four aides, Their Royal High- 
nesses proceeded by ordinary channel 
steamer to Calais, by ordinary sleeping car 
across France to Marseilles, and thence, 
by ordinary express steamer to Alexandria, 
chief port of Egypt. 

No parades, no salutes, this was to be 
just a pleasure jaunt and big game hunt 
through Africa. But Britain’s leading spe- 
cial correspondents stalked in the offing, 
nosing after every elusive atom of royal 
news. 

Fat King Fuad of Egypt steamed out in 
his serene white yacht to meet T. R. H., 
as their steamer hove: in to Alexandria. 


Even distant observers could discern His ° 


Majesty’s obsequious nervousness. He is 
a British puppet and in constant danger 
of assassination by patriots of his own 
race. More, he is constantly anxious lest 
such patriots molest or assassinate British 
officials in Egypt. Therefore, though pre- 
cautions to protect the English princes had 
been tripled and re-tripled, they were en- 
tertained principally upon His Majesty’s 
yacht. 

Loomed, after the brief Egyptian visit, 
a 17-day sail from Alexandria through the 
Suez Canal and down the coast of Africa 
to Mombasa. For the sake of comfort on 
this sweltering voyage the British India 
Steam Navigation Co.’s S. S. Malz has 

*James A. G. Davey (Tree Surgery) said, upon 
reaching Manhattan last week after a tour across 
Africa, “I will never again make that trip with- 
out firearms, and I strongly advise against any 
one else doing so.”’ An Afric native, it appeared, 
had frightened Mr. & Mrs. Davey by rising up 
out of tall elephant grass and hurling at their 
motor Car a spear. 


been improved by ripping out the parti- 
tions dividing her six largest cabins and 
constructing instead two spacious, airy 
bedrooms and a sumptuous sitting room 
for Their Royal Highnesses. 

The program of tour includes visits to 
the Afric colonies and territories of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia, all of which lands may 
some day be federated into an already pro- 
jected “Empire of East Africa.” 

Though the problems of federation are 
already being ably grappled with by a 
Royal Commission, it is felt that a casual 
hunting trip by Edward of Wales may do 
something to persuade the colonies and ter- 
ritories that they might like to have this 
pleasant, popular young man for their very 


-own East African Emperor.* 


After thoroughly “covering” East Africa 
the Princes will proceed to South Africa 
and spend Christmas in Cape Town with 
their austere, not very popular uncle the 
Earl of Athlone, brother to Her Majesty 
Queen Mary, and Governor General of the 


Union of South Africa. 








Rhinoceroses 

When a privileged correspondent asked 
Edward of Wales, last week, whether he 
would hunt rhinoceroses, H. R. H. launched 
into chatty discussion of a topic now hotly 
debated between white huntsmen in Africa. 

Rhinocerophiles are urging strictest 
“word of honor” observance of the rhi- 
noceros season. When two rhinoceroses 
were shot, out of season, in South Africa 
last fortnight, a terrific hue and cry was 
raised to protect the “noble game.” 

Far different is the view of rhinocero- 
phobes (including most Afric blacks and 
many a white non-sportsman). They hold 
that the “noble game” is now so numerous 
as to seriously menace Afric agriculture, 
in certain districts, by persistently tramp- 
ling down crops. 

Clearly Edward of Wales must be pre- 
pared to sit in informal judgment upon 
the great, sporting issue of Rhinocero- 
phobes v. Rhinocerophiles. It was un- 
thinkable that he himself should shoot a 
rhinoceros out of season. 

—<¢ 
Labor’s Jubilee 


Britons ever have been slaves! 
—Communist Jibe. 

What disgruntled Red agitators call 
“the slave mentality of British working- 
men” was exhibited at Swansea, Wales, 
last week, when the 75th (“Diamond 
Jubilee”) British Trade Union Congress 
(representing all the major unions), was 
called to order by a onetime weaver, Ben 
Turner, a snowy bearded patriarch of 65, 
always “Ben,” never “Bennie.” 

Ben opened with a homily upon the 
enslavement of the British workingman to 
Drink and Gambling. Not that Ben ad- 
vocated prohibition or anything that would 
throw brewers or distillers out of work, 
“but,” said he sagely, “over £600,000,000 
[$3,000,000,000] are spent annually in 
Great Britain on these two social customs, 





*George V is Emperor of India alone and 
King of the remainder of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 
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principally on the workingman’s beer and 
his bets on horses and dog racing.” 

“All this,” cried Patriarch Ben, “is a 
waste of our manhood!” 

Next Ben touched upon Peace and Dis- 
armament, but not in such a way as to 
lose the sympathy of workers in munitions 
factories: “The Kellogg Treaty adds a 
bit,” he said, “yes it adds a bit, but only a 
bit to that peace mentality that needs 
creating. . . . Disarmament touches the 
interests of the working class, but it might 
be cheaper to pension all those engaged in 
naval or military work than to let them 
continue unholy preparations for war.” 

Gradually, as President Ben opened and 
showed his mind, observers understood 
why the British Unions were whipped in 
the General Strike (Time, May to to 
Nov. 29, 1926), why they have just ac- 
cepted a 24% cut in railway wages (TIME, 
Aug. 6), and why Great Britain is so safe 
for Constitutional Monarchy and em- 
ployer Peers. 

The Trade Union Congress, settling to 
business, refused to admit delegates from 
the Seamen’s Union (suspected of being 
red); refused to receive a delegaticn of 
unemployed coal miners who had walked 
many a mile from their mine to appeal 
for help; and shouted down John Joseph 
Jones M. P., famed as “Jumping Jack 
Jones,” when he rose to protest that the 
seamen and miners ought to be granted at 
least a hearing. 

In pre-General Strike times “Jumping 
Jack” was one of the most popular Labor- 
ites in England and the enfant terrible of 
the House of Commons. Nowadays, with 
jobs scarce and employers holding the 
whip hand, Mr. Jones no longer jumps. 
His howlers down cried, “Keep out the 
Reds, but let all the rest in!” 

Even potent James Henry Thomas, 
famed “Balance Wheel of British Labor,” 
was without his usual dynamic optimism 
as he informed the Congress that the Rail- 
way Men’s Unions, of which he is Gen- 
eral Secretary, are now slightly dwindling 
in membership. “People,” said Mr. 
Thomas indignantly, “tell the workers not 
to believe what their leaders say, and say 
that the leaders have sold them.” It is Mr. 
Thomas who has risen from a grimy 
engineer’s cab to a snug little mansion 
with flagstone paths in the garden; to play- 
ing bridge with Peers; and to enjoying an 
occasional audience with His Majesty, 
who is reported to consider Laborite 
Thomas’ ideas extremely sound. 

The Congress, after harkening to a few 
more leaders, plunged into consideration 
of Labor’s issue-of-the-hour: MONDISM. 

Sir Alfred Mond, the great chemical 
tycoon, was created Baron Melchett not 
long after he instituted the so-called Mond 
Conferences (Time, Jan. 23), facilitating 
direct group bargaining between Employer 
and Employed, without meddlesome in- 
tervention from the Government. The 
left wing of British Labor considers that 
unions now attempting to co-operate with 
employers through Mond Conferences are 
obtaining little except efficient and scien- 
tific demonstrations that higher wages or 
shorter hours are quite unfeasable. 

The Congress, after debating MOND- 
ISM thoroughly last week, endorsed its 
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principles by a vote representing 3,075,000 
union members favorable and only 566,- 
000 opposed. 

A pitiable little scene passed almost un- 
noticed amid the triumph of MONDISM. 
Famed A. J. “Emperor” Cook, the fighting 
Laborite who precipitated the General 
Strike, rose and began to address the Con- 
gress with torrential passion, crying that 
trade unions exist not to co-operate with 
employers’ associations but to wring con- 
cessions from them. 

The strain of his long, losing fight caused 
“Emperor” Cook to collapse in the Con- 
gress Hall. He was revived and stumbled 
out, to collapse again upon the pavement. 
On a sick man’s bed the fallen “Emperor 
of Labor” learned of the vote which means 
that the British Empire is now settling 
itself to revolve sedately on the tried and 
trusty pivots of King and Capital. Such is 
British Labor’s “Diamond Jubilee.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Rush! 


Outside an office building, in Lichten- 
burg, South Africa, stood a solitary man. 
He wanted to enter an office but it was 
closed. Also he wanted to be first to enter, 
so he dared not leave the door lest some- 
one take his place. So he waited, sleeping 
by his post at night, and nights were cold 
last week in Lichtenburg. 

His fears that someone might try to 
take his place were not groundless. Other 
men soon joined him. They too slept in 
front of the door. 


Then came more and more men until 
there were 1,500. Then the door opened, 
four days after the first man had arrived, 
for he, eager, had arrived four days early 
on purpose. 

After the men had gone in the office, 
they ran out, rushed into automobiles, and 
recklessly sped toward fields near Lichten- 
burg. 

Observers remarked that it looked like 
an old-time diamond rush in automobiles 
instead of on foot. They were right. 

Instead of having fortune seekers wait 
at the barriers of the new diamond fields 
near Lichtenburg, and race on foot for 
their claims, the government made each 
contestant obtain a license in the city and 
then rush to the field. The distance ob- 
viously necessitated automobiles. 


GERMANY 
Stingy Pole? 


He who finds and restores a lost thing 
in Germany is legally entitled to a reward 
of 10% of the value of what has been 
restored. 

Therefore a Berlin taxi driver brought 
suit, last week, against a stingy “Polish” 
businessman who refused to give him more 
than 50 marks ($11.90), when the honest 
chauffeur found and restored $37,000 in 
unregistered, negotiable securities. The re- 
ward now legally demanded is 16,000 
marks ($3,700). 

Though the stingy businessman’s name 
was concealed, last week, it is natural for 
German reporters to dub him “Polish,” 
just as Paris and London dailies hang their 
best anonymous stories on “an American,” 
often when some prankish Argentine or 
tippling Russian is to blame. 


Paneer eset 
Dogged, Catted 


Herr Fritz von Opel, inventor of the 
famed rocket auto, has been dogged by 
bad luck. 

Last week, he was catted by the Asso- 
ciation of German Friends of Cats, and 
by Herr Victor Fraenkl, chairman of the 
German League for Animal Rights, one 
of the Association’s principal spokesmen. 

Inventor von Opel had placed a cat in 
his rocket car (TrmMeE, June 4). He wished 
to test the resistance of a living organism 
to high speed. But the car never attained 
high speed. Instead it exploded. The cat 
was never found. 

Hence the cat lovers’ ire, the catting of 
Inventor von Opel, at a mass indignation 
meeting in Berlin of German Friends of 
Cats. 

me 


Coopers & Brewers 


One day last week, President Paul von 
Hindenburg stood in a public square in 
Munich with a large gold ring in his hand. 

Of course, a large crowd gathered about 
him. But anyone would have noticed that 
this was a very unusual crowd indeed. 

For they were all dressed in colorful 
Bavarian costumes, and they sang lusty 
German songs and strewed flowers over 
the pavement. Many buxom daughters of 
wine growers came up to Old Paul and 
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ofiered him sips of Bavarian wine. And 
the President sipped. 

Also there was a parade of butchers, 
millers, coopers and brewers. Standard 
bearers held aloft their ancient guild em- 
blems and heralds, twinkling in gilded cos- 
tumes, blew trumpets. 

So, had it not been for the familiar 
square head of Old Paul von Hindenburg, 
an observer would: have thought that this 
was medieval Germany. 

But it was not medieval Germany. In- 
stead it was the ceremonies attending the 
laying of a corner stone of the new Ger- 
manic Museum at Munich. The gold ring 
in the President’s hand was the honor ring 
of the Museum with which Herr Golden- 
berger, the Bavarian Minister of Educa- 
tion, presented him. 

Then spoke Old Paul, serious amidst 
much jollity: 

“May this building serve German labor, 
German reconstruction and the entire fu- 
ture of Germany. May all who strive here 
be guided by the thought: ‘Everything for 
the Fatherland.’ ” 


Then he struck the corner stone three 
times with a hammer, and that ended the 


ceremonies. 
FRANCE 
Cocobo, Ibrahim & Pétain 


The finest motor car smashups in all 
the World happen at little crossroads in 
rural France. For one thing there are no 
speed laws and barely any traffic. Why 
then drop below 100 kilometers per hour 
(62 m. p. h.), just because the perfect 
road down which one is whizzing must 
soon cross another? Sacre bleu! If one 
is a French chauffeur, and if one has waited 
in the sun all morning at the wheel of a 
Bugatti or a Farman,* then what joy, what 
exhilaration, when one’s fat Spanish em- 
ployer and a couple of his “little girls” 
scramble into the tonneau, crying, “En 
route Henri! Nous sommes pour Biarritz!” 

Elements precisely such as these pro- 
duced a magnificent whizz-smash, last 
week, when Don Alfonso Cocobo, a 
Grandee of Spain, set out for Biarritz and 
ended up in a de luxe private suite at the 
Hospital of Bayonne. 

On the same afternoon a similar whizz- 
smash befell H. H. Prince Ibrahim of 
Egypt and retinue of five, near Montéli- 
mar. Death spared all, but bruises raised 
big spots of black & blue. Tout Paris was 
inclined to mock at Ibrahim,—at Cocobo, 
—even at “little girls” all ruefully bruised 
and tender. Ere nightfall, however, Tout 
Paris caught breath over a third accident. 

Whizz! Whirr! With humming tires and 
throbbing motor there sped down a de- 
serted road near Epernay the _ great 
Marshal Pétain—who once held Verdun 
against Germany’s Crown Prince. 

Not a French chauffeur could be found 
who would knowingly refuse right of way 
to the Marshal of France Henri Philippe 
Benoni Omer Joseph Pétain. 

However, in the gloaming, two whizzing 
cars can approach very near a cross-road 
without becoming aware of each other. 
Fortunately the Marshal’s chauffeur is a 





*Slogan: “A Car Rolls, A Farman Glides.” 


talented swerver. He broke the force of the 
whizz-smash by a cool, adroit skid-swerve. 
When the man at the wheel turned around 
with blanched face to explain, he received 
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Whizz! Swerve! Skid! Smash! 


from Marshal Pétain a little nod and a 
typical, paternal phrase of encouragement, 
“Bien fait, mon fils.” (“Well done, my 


son.’’) 
ITALY 
Thorn in Europe’s Eye 


Mordant, militant are the words of Sig- 
nor Augusto Turati, right hand “boss poli- 
tician” to Signor Benito Mussolini, and 
Secretary General of the Fascist party. 

Whenever Signor Turati defines Fas- 
cismo his words become especialiy aggres- 
sive; he snorts, he challenges. Sometimes 
he even scrambles tumbling metaphors. 

Last week, speaking to 600 officers of 
the Fascist militia, Secretary Turati 
snorted: “The whole world is against us. 
We are against the whole world because 


we are anti-democrats, anti-Liberals, anti- . 


Socialists. Fascismo is a thorn in Europe’s 
eye, a hard blow in her back, an army which 
obeys, fights, dies and does not argue.” 

The officers watched intently Signor 
Turati’s earnest smooth shaven face, his 
prominent nose, his sparkling eyes; listened 
to his words, and were impressed. 


se 


“Anarchical Communists” 


Only once has a Fascist mob lynched an 
assailant of Signor Benito Mussolini. The 
single instance occurred at Bologna (TIME, 
Nov. 8, 1926). There the Dictator sat im- 
placable and silent, in his limousine, after 
a bullet had ripped through his sash of the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus, barely skirting the ab- 
domen. : 

The mob, interpreting 7] Duce’s silence 
as a command, put 14 stiletto strokes into 
the assailant, one Anteo Zamboni, and 
pummeled his remains into a pulp. 

Since then Law has been slowly enlarg- 


ing the circumference of Signor Musso- 
lini’s vengeance. Last week the father and 
mother of Lynchee Zamboni were sen- 
tenced at Rome to 30 years in Jail as insti- 
gators and accomplices. 

Father Momolo Zamboni vigorously de- 
nied all guilt, but produced a very bad 
effect upon the Court by remarking with 
candor and simplicity: “We are Anarchical 
Communists. Anarchical because we do 
not want any government. Where there is 
government there is authority, and where 
there is authority there is not that true 
liberty which we desire. We are Com- 
munists because we wish that everything 
which exists or which is produced be 
shared by everybody.” 

Counsel for the defense submitted that 
his clients were not really “Anarchical 
Communists” but just “idealistic anar- 
chists.”’ 

The vast difference between an “‘anarchi- 
cal communist” and an “idealistic anar- 
chist” is, of course, that between a resolute, 
active borer from within Society, and a 
dreamy yearner after millennium. But the 
Court, a military tribunal, seemed unim- 
pressed by even so glaring a disparity. 


SWITZERLAND 
Babette & Bobby 


Eight times Babette l’Alpiniste (a cat) 
is known to have scaled the Bliimlisalphorn 
(12,044 feet), accompanying parties of 
climbing humans. 

Last week Babette l’Alpiniste was given 
up for lost, having become separated from 
her party during an unexpected snow- 
storm. 

Bobby, the only dog (bull) ever to 
ascend the Jungfrau (13,669 feet) per- 
formed that feat in 1911, encouraged by 
the whistles of his master and mistress, le 
marquis et la Marquise de Charette. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Merciless Mackensen 


Erect, kinetic and unservile, the great 
Feldmarschall August von Mackensen 
arrived, last week, at that nest of syco- 
phants, the chateau of Wilhelm II in 
Doorn. 

Before long Host Hohenzollern inquired 
of Guest Mackensen what evidences he had 
recently observed that the German people 
are eager for restoration of their Kaiser 
and Crown Prince. 

At Doorn this stock question is still sup- 
posed to be answered unctuously and fa- 
vorably. But August von Mackensen, the 
hard, the merciless, the man who whipped 
Rumania down upon bloody knees, an- 
swered Host Hohenzollern thus: “There is 
not the slightest evidence that the people 
desire Your Majesty’s return.” 

Without a word, but flushing furiously, 
Wilhelm II turned and left the room. Re- 
turning an instant later, he cried: “You 
have shown lack of proper respect appear- 
ing before me not in uniform!” 

“That is forbidden by Dutch law, Sire,” 
snapped Merciless Mackensen. ‘‘What I 
told you of the sentiments of the people is 
true. I see that I must take my leave.” 

Two further incidents were reported to 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





have thrown onetime All Highest Wilhelm 
into “paroxysms of rage” last week. 

For one thing the notorious Russian 
gigolo, Alexander Dvorjanin Zoubkov, who 
married Wilhelm’s eccentric sister, Prin- 
cess Victoria zu Schaumburg-Lippe (TIME, 
Sept. 28), sent to the Chateau at Doorn a 
copy of his outrageous and scurrilous 
memoirs, inscribed: 


To Wilhelm 
The Genius of Our Family 
From Alex 
Your Affectionate Brother-in-Law 

For another thing, Wilhelm of Doorn 
learned, last week, that Emil Ludwig’s 
savage best-seller Wilhelm Hohenzollern, 
The Last of the Kaisers (Time, March 21, 
1927) is being dramatized for simultaneous 
production in Manhattan and Berlin this 
winter. Last winter Berlin courts sus- 
tained a suit for injunction against Com- 
munist Producer Edwin Piscator (Time, 
Dec. 26), which was brought by Wilhelm 
of Doorn to compel censorship of a stage 
“Kaiser” from whose mouth came drooling 
and silly words, punctuated by posturings. 

Soothing balm was supplied by an ob- 
scure tribunal at Windhoek in the British 
Union of South Africa which last week 
restored to Wilhelm II two large farms 
illegally confiscated from him in 1920. 


BULGARIA 


Usual Crisis 


The Cabinet of Prime Minister Andrei 
Liapchev fell, last week, for the usual req- 
son: trouble with the belligerent Macedo- 
nian Minority. 

A few days later His Majesty Tsar Boris 
called upon M. Liapchev to form another 
cabinet, for the usual reason: after other 
statesmen have had their try at assembling 
a Government, they are usually willing to 
compromise again on Liapchev. M. Liap- 
chev duly formed another cabinet, but it, 
too, fell. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Red for Independence! 


The ominous black standard of Afghan- 
istan fluttered and crumpled down, last 
week, for the last time, from a tall flagstaff 
atop the National Assembly in Kabul. 

At command from His Majesty King 
Amanullah, a new standard rose and 
streamed aloft. It was striped vertically 
black, red, green. 

“Behold, my Loyal Subjects, our new 
flag!” cried His Majesty. 

“Black! The old emblem was symbolical 
of Afghanistan’s oppression by foreign 
peoples. In the new flag the black stripe 
represents our past. 

“Red! That stripe is our blood, shed 
for independence! 

“Green, lastly, is the symbol of our 
germinating wealth and hope for the 
future.” 

Noticed by a smart observer for the 
Associated Press, which has eyes even in 
remote Kabul, was a curious device em- 
blazoned on the red or “independence” 
stripe. Two sheaths of rye encircle a chain 
of golden mountains over which rise the 
nation’s Star and the royal Sun. Thus is 


symbolized the popular title of King 
Amanullah, who is known to millions of 
his subjects simply as ‘““The Peace of God.” 

Afghanistan’s new flag is a further prod- 





© Wide World 
PRINCE RAHMATULLAH 
He will succeed. 


uct of His Majesty’s consuming passion for 
Occidentalizing Afghanistan—a passion 
which he memorably indulged, last week, 
by compelling Members of the National 
Assembly to shave off their patriarchal 
beards, lay aside their flowing robes, and 
climb into pants, shirts, coats (Time, 
Sept. 10). 

The newly and uncomfortably garbed 
Assembly was summoned again, last week, 
put through Occidental paces and induced 
to pass bills of the following effect : 


1) All titles and ranks except that of 
Royalty are abolished. 

2) The previously hereditary Legisla- 
ture is made elective. 

3) Every citizen is obliged to pay five 
Afghan rupees and every State employee 
one month’s salary, into an extraordinary 
fund (distinct from the budget) to be at 
the disposal of His Majesty for the pur- 
chase of necessary munitions. 

Though this stiff pill was swallowed with- 
out protest, the National Assembly pro- 
ceeded to deadlock and then to balk when 
instructed by King Amanullah to pass a 
bill raising the marriageable age of fe- 
males to 18. Occidentals may not realize 
that the chief distraction of many an aging 
Oriental is his new wife, aged say 14, or 
in extreme cases as low as seven. The 
Afghan National Assembly, however, posi- 
tively declined to ratify the measure. 

Soon after thus displaying firmness, the 
National Assembly warmed to rousing, 
unanimous support of a measure definitely 
fixing the succession to the Throne upon 
the eldest son of Their Majesties, H. R. H. 
Prince Rahmatullah. 

Amid plaudits and huzzahs the Little 
Prince appeared upon a balcony, smiled 
down upon the sea of his father’s Loyal 
Subjects. 


GREECE 


Fever 


That 250,000 Greeks are down with 
dengue fever* was last week’s startling 
announcement from the Greek Ministry 
of Health. 

But the 250,000 were of secondary in- 
terest beside the fact that Eleutherios 
Venizelos, “Grand Old Man of Crete,” 
founder of the Greek Republic, and now 
Prime Minister, was also down with den- 
gue fever, after having just won the Greek 
elections (Time, Sept. 3). 


TURKEY 
K-E-M-A-L 

Perturbed would be a U. S. business- 
man, professor, poet, soldier or statesman, 
if President Coolidge said to him: ‘Please 
write the sentence ‘Now is the time for 
all good men to come to the aid of the 
party’ in Arabic characters.” 

Yet the President of Turkey, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, is doing practically this, and 
his people, bewildered but willing, are try- 
ing to obey. President Kemal has decided 
that Turkish shall no longer be written in 
the delicate intricacies of Arabic script. 
Instead, he wishes Turks to write Turkish 
in Latin characters, in A. B. C.’s. 

It would be especially difficult for Presi- 
dent Coolidge to make all U. S. citizens 
write English in Arabic characters because 
most of them already know how to write 
in Latin letters. But this obstacle does 
not exist for President Kemal, 80% of 
whose people do not know one letter of 
any alphabet from another. The President 
hopes that in two years his people, with 
nothing to unlearn, will have learned to 
express old sounds in new letters. 

Unsparing are Mustafa Kemal’s efforts 
to teach his people A. B. C.’s. At a recent 
dance he stopped the conductor, and 
showed him how to make a few of the let- 
ters. Kemal has even converted his sum- 
mer palace, beautiful Dolma Bagtche on 
the Bosphorus into a summer school. Obe- 
dient Turkish newspapers print daily al- 
phabet exercises. 

Last week President Kemal issued an 
order which affected even his brilliant 
Prime Minister, General Ismet Pasha. All 
deputies (there are 315) must visit their 
electoral districts, and teach their constit- 
uents A. B. C.’s before Parliament opens 
in November. The deputies know their 
letters. They have been attending the 
Dolma Bagtche summer school. 


MEXICO 


Immaculate Nun 


A nun named after the Most Blessed 
Conception of the Virgin Mary continued 
the focus of Mexican news last week. She 
had been besmirched (Time, Sept. 3). A 
youth and a girl had confessed that she was 


*Also called breakbone, dandy, stiffnecked and 
knockel-koorts. It is an acute, communicable 
disease of short duration, characterized by a 
sudden onset; usually with severe pains in the 
head, muscles, bones and joints; fever; a bound- 
ing pulse increased in rate; and an irregular 
eruption. The disease always terminates in re- 
covery if no complications are present. 
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White puts the ; any of 28 
years’ experience behind the 
faster performance and greater 
flexibility that today’s truck 
operator must have. That’s why 
White is the soundest investment 
—in single units or in fleets—pro- 
tecting your purchase with rec- 
ords of the most money-earning 
miles wherever trucks are used. 
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the “master mind” of a group of Roman 
Catholics who finally persuaded a fanatic 
to assassinate President-elect Alvaro Obre- 
gon (Time, July 30). In the face of such 
testimony Mother Superior Concepcion re- 
mained calm and demanded to be faced by 
her accusers last week. 

“Do not invent lies, Eulogio Gonzales,” 
she said to the youth who had informed 
against her. “Tell the truth, Eulogio, even 
though it cost you your life.”* 

“W-w-well ...” stammered Eulogio 
Gonzales, “whatever Mother Concepcion 
says is truth.” And he proceeded to retract 
completely. 

The girl was next brought in. She, 
pretty Maria Elena Manzano, 21, had 
previously confessed that Mother Concep- 
cion told her to dance with General Obre- 
gon and prick him with a poisoned lancet. 
Further she stated that she had been up- 
braided by Mother Concepcion for losing 
her nerve and failing to prick. 

“What are these lies you have told about 
me?” asked Mother Superior Concepcion. 

“I . . . I was so nervous the day they 
questioned me. I don’t know what I said!” 
And pretty Maria Elena Manzano sob- 
bingly retracted. 

Since a cloud of witnesses testified 
(without retraction) that the convent pre- 
sided over by Mother Superior Concepcion 
was a rendezvous for so-called “Catholic 
plotters,” the examining official said 
sharply to her: 

“Tt seems very strange to me that you 
should receive so many plotters and not 
know what they talked about.” 

“T never even asked who they were,” 
responded Mother Concepcion, “half the 
people of Mexico came, to attend religious 
services.” 

Though these developments convinced 
many persons of the immaculate innocence 
of Mother Concepcion, they comprised a 
mere incident in the broad and sweeping 
criminal investigation now being conducted 
by Mexico City’s new Chief of Police, 
General Antonio Rios Zertuche. The Gen- 
eral, an intimate and brother-in-arms of 
General Obregon is determined, perhaps 
too determined, to find out that the assas- 
sin, one José de Leon Toral, an insignifi- 
cant Roman Catholic fanatic, was not the 
sole author of the crime as he still insists 
that he was. 

ee 
A Canadian’s Advice 

An expert was needed to find out why 
the National Railways of Mexico have 
for so long been making so little money. 
Mexico might have sought her expert in 
the U. S. (where most miles of railway 
are), or in Great Britain (where express 
trains make longest, fastest non-stop 
runs), or even in Scandinavia (for Swedes 
are great railway -builders to the minor 
nations). 

Instead the railway doctor who has 
just prescribed for Mexico was found in 
Canada. He is Sir Henry Worth Thorn- 
ton, since 1922 chairman of the Board and 
president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Last week the secret of his recent 





*She did not say “my life,” though it was 
she, not he, who was in physical danger. 


suspiciously informal visit to Mexico with 
Canadian railway colleagues was finally 
revealed. 

Finance Minister Luis Montes de Oca 
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Str. HeENryY THORNTON 
The secret was revealed. 


explained, in a report addressed to the 
Mexican Congress last week, that Sir 
Henry was called in consultation, last year, 
when it became apparent that the problem 
of the national debt could not be resolved 
until the national railways had been placed 
on a sound basis. As a result of Sir 
Henry’s report, said Senor Montes de Oca, 
“The Ministry of Finance are convinced 
that rehabilitation of our finances will not 
be realized if the National Railways are 
not administered as a private enterprise. 
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Mexico’s FINANCE MINISTER 
Young, spirited. 


Therefore the Government considers it in- 
dispensable to reform our statutes in such 
a way that railway progress equal to that 
in other countries may be made in 
Mexico.” 

Observers took keen interest in the fact 


that young, spirited, dynamic Finance 
Minister Montes de Oca has swallowed 
with such enthusiasm the Canadian doc- 
tor’s bulky capsule: denationalization of 
railways. In Mexico, where advanced 
social theorizing is typical of even elder 
politicians, young Minister Montes de Oca 
might well have aspired to become a 
benevolent Railway Tsar. 

Instead he preached ruthless denation- 
alization to Congress, last week, as the 
keynote of his whole new fiscal policy. 
Briefly this consists in postponing repay- 
ments to foreign creditors of the State, 
until drastic economies and efficient de- 
nationalization of the railways release 
funds to swell the National Treasury. 
Sefor Montes de Oca declared that the 
Mexican internal budget is now safely bal- 
anced, and was able to state that Mexico’s 
external creditors are still patient. 

Because so much now depends upon 
reorganization of the railways, Mexicans 
manifested lively interest last week in 
their Canadian railway doctor. Sir Henry 
Worth Thornton, though a Knight, and 
though president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, was born in the U. S. at 
Logansport, Ind., 56 years ago. Both his 
first and second wives were U. S. born. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad took him on 
in the Engineering Department (1894), 
advanced him steadily, and in t1g1t 
handed over to him the General Superin- 
tendentship of the Long Island railroad, 
a post which he had held for three years. 

Opportunity beckoned from England, 
and he sailed to become General Manager 
of the Great Eastern Railway (1914-22) 
and Inspector General of Transportation 
(1919-22) with rank of Major-General. 

Soon afterward the mantle of knight- 
hood descended, emphasizing Sir Henry’s 
complete technical severance from his 
U. S. Fatherland. 

Finally since 1922 Canada’s Sir Henry 
Thornton has directed over 39,000 miles 
of railway in the Dominion. The lines 
under his care constitute the National 
(State Owned) Railways and operate in 
keen competition with the famed and pri- 
vately owned Canadian Pacific (mileage 
16,000). Presumably it is this element of 
healthy competition which Rail Doctor 
Sir Henry Thornton would introduce in 


Mexico, 
BRAZIL 


No Skyscrapers 

M. Alfred Agache is singularly unim- 
pressed by Manhattan’s sky line. M. 
Agache is French, an architect and em- 
ployed by the city of Rio de Janeiro to 
beautify it. 

When M. Agache found recently that 
several enterprising Brazilian architects 
had laid foundations to build skyscrapers 
in Rio de Janeiro like those in New York, 
he immediately ordered all such progress 
stopped. 

Three large Ford ships arrived at the 
mouth of the Tapajoy River in northern 
Brazil, last week, bearing engineers, phy- 
sicians, mechanics, and material to de- 
velop Motor Man Henry Ford’s rubber 
concessions at Para. The material was ad- 
mitted without duty. 
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“Others marvel at the 


large output of 


our small staff—” 


“But now the secret is : 
out,” says successful re ae me 
publisher who declares m l FA, ‘ 
that only The Dicta- 
phone makes these re- 
sults possible. 


Miss Esther Heslip 


Secretary to Mr. Massol, says, ‘I have a much more im- 
portant position now, because of The Dictaphone, than I 
could have reached in the same length of time if I had kept 
on with my shorthand. I do as much transcribing as two 
stenographers would have time for, and still am able to 
handle numerous details, including keeping track of all 
the advertising contracts.”’ 


NOW — The Dictaphone in COLOR 


Keeping step with the times, The Dicta- 
& ; 
phone now presents its New Model 10 in 
a range of pleasing colors. 
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MERWIN B. MASSOL, Vice-president and Business Mana- 
ger, Oral Hygiene, Inc , Pittsburgh, Pa. With a smaller 
staff of assistants than any similar publisher, Mr. Massol 
directs three publications: —the highly successful Oral 
Hygiene, for ‘‘every dentist every month’’; Proofs, the 
dental trade journal; Oral Hygiene, Jr., a monthly journal 
of advertising ideas for dental manufacturers. 


“If we depended on shorthand,”’ says Mr. Massol, 
would need toemploy an Advertising Manager, an Editorial 
Assistant, and a Production Manager—and stenographers 
to serve them. But by consistent use of my Dictaphone I 
am able to do all that dictating and conferring myself. In 
my case The Dictaphone has more than ¢rebled my ability 
to get things done, instead of merely doubling it.”’ 


Some of the many business concerns 
which use DICTAPHONES: 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Travelers Insurance Co. M Missouri Pacific Ra 

United States Government Armour & Company fe 
American Railway Express Metropolitan Life In 

- General Motors Corporation 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours f : New York Central 

Pennsylvania Railroad Standard Oil Company __ ; 

Southern Pacific Railroad Commercial Credit 
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Lines 


Corp. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. Texas Company Maryland Casualty Co. 


Make a Dictaphone analysis of your own business 


Send Coupon for free analysis and working report of companies using from 3 to 300 
Dictaphones. Blank spaces are included in the report for your convenience in making 


a Dictaphone analysis of your own business. 


I 

1 Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


and double your ability to get things done an awrremateetaiestetnene senate 
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“Pleasure ‘Rides 


Around “% World 


Sixth Cruise of the 
“RESOLUTE” 


NCE aboard the 
“Queen of Cruis- 
ing Steamships,” 
life becomes a series of merry per- 
ambulations on fantastic trails of #% 
beauty.—In Madeira, it’s sliding to & ) 
a lace shop on an oxen-drawn sled. 
In Siam, it’s automobiles to the 
courtyard of Bangkok’s Royal } 
Palace, past all the little “spirit 
houses.”—In Japan, trundling along [f, 
in rikishas under a cloud of cherry | 


blossoms.—Avnd, in between, thrill- 


ing opportunities to try the world’s 
odd modes of travel—camels and 
elephants, buffalo carts, bullock 
trains, sampans, out-rigger canoes, 
sedan chairs—but only as a lark, 
for automobiles and excellent train 
accommodations are provided 
wherever available for sightseeing 
and overland trips on 





Trundling along in 
Rikishas in Japan 


Ch Vovage of. Your Deane 


Eastward from New York, Jan. 7, 1929 


Everything arranged—even to fees for native porters—One man- 
agement afloat and ashore. Table morsels fit for a monarch, 


30 Countries 63 Cities 140 Days 


Rates $2,000 up include a wonderful program of shore excursions. 


Send for Descriptive Literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg or local tourist Agents. 
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RELIGION 


“Damnable” Rotary 

Rotary International was internationally 
roasted last week by a Catholic bishop in 
Spain and a Methodist pastor in Manhat- 
tan. Because Rotary clubs seem to him to 
omit the religious idea, because it is “damn- 
able for individuals or societies to try to 
moralize with a naturalist or atheistic doc- 
trine,’ the Bishop of Valencia issued a 
bulletin discouraging Catholics from join- 








| ing the clubs. 


“If Jesus came to New York today, 
He would not be identified with any .. . 
Rotary club,” said the Rev. John A. Vol- 
lenweider, associate pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal church. “He 
[Christ] . . . was mindful of the need of 
those who were rich in this world’s goods, 
but had a sense of spiritual poverty.” 


Not So Damned 


“.. We deprive... him... and 
all his accomplices and abettors of the 
Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Our Lord, . . . we separate him from the 
society of all Christians, . . . we declare 
him excommunicated and anathematized, 
. . . we deliver him to Satan to mortify 
his body, that his soul may be saved on 
the Day of Judgment.... Fiat, fat, 
fiat!” 

Such, in excerpt, are the authentic words 
wherewith a Christian may be thoroughly 
damned by the Roman Catholic Church. 
But not every Catholic who is excommuni- 
cated is damned so wholeheartedly. There 
are degrees. For example, M. Maurice 
Pujo, famed Managing Editor of the 
French Royalist newspaper L’Action 
Francaise (Time, July 4, 1927 and Dec. 
19), was permitted to be married at Paris 
last week, in the vestry of a Roman Cath- 
olic Church, although not long ago he was 
excommunicated (Time, April 9). 

Lest the damned bridegroom should 
trespass into the church itself, it was roped 
off. But ropes were quickly lowered to 
facilitate the exit from the Church of a 
Most Catholic wedding guest, Her Royal 
Highness, Marguerite de Mac-Mahon, 
Duchesse de Magenta, née Princesse 
d’Orleans, sister of the Pretender to the 
Throne of France. Apparently’ the 
Princess had blundered into the Church, 
looking for the wedding, which she later 
attended in the Vestry. 


——6 


In Australia 

When tens of thousands of Roman Cath- 
olics go, from every land, to a Eucharistic 
Congress it is not to quibble over prayer- 
books, nor to hold intra-denominational 
forensics over matters of faith or morals, 
nor to establish the status of the ape in 
history. The Catholics gather for prayer. 
There can be nothing controversial about 
a eucharistic congress: at journalistic 
best it provides a spectacle, is ‘good 
theatre.” 

It was the Roman Catholic Church on 
parade, therefore, in Sydney last week. 
To fast-growing Sydney, largest city in 
Australia, capital of New South Wales, 
came many a priest, many a pilgrim. From 
Naples came Bonaventura Cardinal Cer- 
reti, witty envoy of the Pope; from San 
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Francisco came potent Archbishop Ed- 
ward J. Hanna; from New Zealand came 
Mita Taupopoki, chief of the Arawa tribe 
of Maoris, once the most warlike tribe in 
New Zealand; from Manhattan came 
Bishop John J. Dunn, who brought greet- 
ings, regrets from Patrick Cardinal Hayes; 
from many another spot came many an- 
other layman & divine. As they came to 
Chicago in 1926 and will go to Carthage, 
North Africa, in 1930, so they flocked to 
the 29th Eucharistic Congress in Australia. 

High upon a Sydney eminence is the 
new St. Mary’s Cathedral, costing £700,000 
($3,400,000). This modern pile was dedi- 
cated on the Sunday before the opening of 
the congress. 

A Catholic stay-at-home could imagine 
the pretentious beauty of the masses & 
other ceremonies; he could picture 
thurifers, masters of ceremonies, acolytes 
in cassocks, surplices; be-mitered bishops, 
birettaed priests; gaudy canopies, ornate 
chasubles, elaborate dalmatics, humeral 
veils; bejewelled chalices, ostensoria, 


ciboria, 
land. 


Holy Jewish Days 


TEKIAH SHEBARIM TERUAH TEKIAH 
TEKIAH SHEBARIM TEKIAH 
TEKIAH TERUAH TEKIAH GEDOLAH 

Happy is the people that knoweth the 
sound of the trumpet; in the light of thy 
countenance, O Lord, shall they walk. 

In the synagogue the rabbi stands before 
his people like a Semitic tribal chief. Sun- 
set falls. The rabbi picks up a yellowed 
ram’s horn and tongues it into the cadences 
of the TEKIAH. It is the call to Jews, their 
reminder that God created the world out of 
a void and howling darkness 5,689 years 
ago. Rosh Hashonah, the New Year, 
opens; the Book of Life is closed upon the 
passed year. 

The Book closes on the year 5688 Anno 
Mundi Friday evening Sept. 14. This time 
its mystic writings contain happy records: 
anti-Jewish riots suppressed in Rumania, 
Hungary, Poland, Russia; Jewish students 
permitted education practically every- 
where; farm colonization in Russia; the 
economic depression in Palestine over- 
come; Zionists at last agreeing; Jews and 
Christians holding love feasts in Eng- 
land and the U. S.; proselytizing of U. S. 
Jews discouraged; Jewish education ag- 
gressively pushed throughout the U. S.; a 
non-religious renaissance of Hebrew cul- 
ture everywhere. Jews have become 
exuberant and expansive in the happy cir- 
cumstance of tolerance. Their chief fear 
now is that a politico-economic condition 
might insidiously arise to throttle them 
again. An effort to prevent such a thing is 
the $1,000 prize award announced this 
week by the New York Jewish Tribune. 
Its judges will give the money to the U. S. 
Jew or non-Jew who will have contributed 
most to the interests of U. S. Jews during 
the year ending Dec. 1, 1928. 

Although the year has been so good to 
Jews there are private sins and old religious 
woes to weep over. And this the communi- 
cants will do ten days after Rosh Hashonah 
—on Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement), 
which begins at sunset Sept. 23. It is a 
vigil of fasting and repentance, to be con- 
cluded with the cry: “May he who maketh 
peace in his high places, make peace for 
us and for all Israel; and say ye, Amen.” 




















You CAN Choose If 
You Will 


HANCE governs the general trend of too many lives. By chance 
many people live in a certain place, attend a certain school, take 
the opportune job; they chance upon certain associates, books, and 


thoughts. 
But by courage and determined effort they could choose oftentimes 
where to live, what to study and, to a large extent, what to accom- 
plish. 

Hundreds of thousands of ambitious people are studying at home in 
their leisure time. Increased earning capacity is the objective that 
many are attaining. But whether the attainment be greater efficiency 
in business, or a more interesting social life, or the real joy of develop- 
ing a more cultured point of view, the studies that lead to these ob- 
jectives are available, wherever one lives, through Columbia Home 
Study Courses. The range of subjects is wide. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 












Accounting Composition Harmony 

Algebra Dramatic History 

American Government English Italian 

American History Various Languages Juvenile Story Writing 
American Literature Lyric Poetry Latin 

Applied Grammar Drafting Literature 

Astronomy Drama Magazine Article Writing 
Banking Drawing and Painting Marketing 

Biblica! Literature Economics Mathematics 

Biology Economic Geography Personne! Administration 
Botany English Philosophy 


English Literature Photoplay Composition 
Essay Writing Physics 
European History Psychology 


Boy Scouting _ 
Business Administration 
Business English 


Business Law Fire Insurance Psychology in Pusiness 
Business Mathematics French Public Speaking 
Business Organization Geometry Religion 

Chemistry German Secretarial Studies 
Child Psychology Government Short Story Writing 
Classics Grammar Sociology 
Contemporary Novel Greek Spanish, etc., ete. 





HESE courses have been prepared by our instructors to meet the special 
requirements of study at home. While all basic material essential to the 
full understanding of each subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed 
to permit adaptation to the individual needs of the student. Everyone who en- 
rolls for a Columbia course is personally taught by a member of the University 
faculty. Special arrangements can be made for group study. 
The University will send on request full information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational interests our instructors may be able to 
offer helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, because additions to the courses offered are made from 
time to time. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 
oLuMBIA University Home Study Department has prepared courses covering 
the equivalent of four years of High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send you our special bulletin upon 
request. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N y 


Please send me full informaticn about Co!umbia University Home Study Courses. I am in- 
terested in the following subject: 
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THEATRE 





Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 

Porcy—The last week of the Theatre 
Guild’s spectacular play about low, black 
fishermen who live along the stormy 
wharves of Charleston (Trme, Oct. 24). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O’Neill’s 
solemn survey of a woman who tries to 
make three living men compensate for a 
dead lover (Trae, Feb. 13). 

FUNNY 

Tue Royat Famiry—Stage celebrities 
photographed in a family group (TIME, 
Jan. 9). 

THE BACHELOR FATHER—In which a 
surly but kind-hearted libertine rallies his 
bastards round him. June Walker is the 
most chipper chip of the old block (Time, 
March 12). 

VoLpoNE—The career of a Venetian 
money-glutton in the days before Venice 
was the Niagara Falls of the upper classes 
(Time, April 23). 

EXCITING 

THE TRIAL oF Mary Ducan—A chor- 
ine, haled into court for murder, uses her 
guile to disprove her guilt (Tre, Oct. 3). 

Tue Strent Houvse—Ring around the 
rosie played by Chinese dope-dealers and 
a London debutante (T1mE, Feb. 20). 

Tue Front PacE—One man’s beat is 
another man’s poison and other journal- 
istic axioms displayed with extreme rapid- 
ity and skill (Tre, June 4, Aug. 27). 

MUSICAL 

Fun: Good News, A _ Connecticut 
Yankee, Show Boat, Rain or Shine, Black- 
birds of 1928, George White’s Scandals, 
Earl Carroll’s Vanities. 

ae 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Machinal. It is related that Sophie 
Treadwell, author of Machinal and in 
private life the wife of Sports-Columnist 
W. O. McGeehan, witnessed the murder 
trial of Ruth Snyder and Judd Gray; that 
brooding upon it, she was able to select 
from the gaudy tangle a single thread on 
which to build her tragedy. Thus in 
Machinal a young woman marries, to es- 
cape the routine of work in an office, a 
gross and chuckling businessman. She 
bears him a child which she hates as she 
fears its father; then, in a speakeasy, she 
meets a man with whom she falls in love. 
He tells her how, in Mexico, he killed a 
native by hitting him on the head with a 
bottle full of pebbles. When he has gone 
away, the woman does this to her husband 
and to explain his death she tells the story 
of “two big, dark-looking men.” In court 
she confesses her crime and in prison is 
killed for having committed it. 

This commonplace story of a girl who is 
lonely in the world and frightened by its 
machinery is related on the stage by means 
of episodic scenes. The girl is beautifully 
played by an actress new to the Manhattan 
stage, Zita Johann, whom the expert Ar- 
thur Hopkins has discovered among the 
ranks of road players and raised, as he 
raised Barbara Stanwyck and Pauline Lord, 
to stardom. George Stillwell plays the 
woman’s husband with a touch of bur- 
lesque that throws the role out of drawing 


with the true characters opposed to it. The 
sets, designed by Robert Edmond Jones, 
are changed against a cyclorama. 
Machinal is not a play which keeps its 
audience always excited and interested. It 
slips sometimes into banality. Some scenes 











ACTRESS JOHANN 


New to Manhattan. 


are ineffective. But Machinal does some- 
thing far more important than provide 
entertainment. Sometimes it stretches taut 
the bare thread of its narrative, and like 
An American Tragedy it has moments 
which are so true that they are tragic. In 
these moments the disorderly processional 
of those who are born in pain to death in 
sorrow comes abruptly to have a frighten- 
ing and enormous significance. 


—— 


Good Boy. In the effort to bring nov- 
elty to the musical show, Arthur Hammer- 
stein sliced up his stage in the most ex- 
traordinary manner, running treadmills 
from wing to wing so that sets could be 
switched without new backdrops, and so 
that his actors, trotting briskly along to 
keep pace with the changing scenery, had 
a little bit the look of squirrels in a cage 
or the race horses in the last act of The 
Girl from Kentucky. 

A consistent favorite on the track was 
Eddie Buzzell in the part of a youngster 
who came from the country to Manhattan 
where, by the simple trick of owning a 
doll which suggested a good number in a 
musical show, he made a fortune and won 
the heroine, impersonated by the spry 
and pretty Barbara Newberry. Aside from 
the mechanical innovations, the most note- 
worthy ingredient of Good Boy was 
Charles Butterworth, cast in the role of a 
cynical farm-lout. This curious and dole- 
ful personage often put his hands above 
his head and remarked, “Oh, the pity of 
Od 

The only noticeable song in the show, 
“TI Wanna Be Loved by You,” kept 
bubbling out of Helen Kane. Helen Kane 
puts a teasing twist in her delivery of 
“But-dut-de-dut” or “Vo-do-de-o,” which 
she practiced first in a single act in vaude- 
ville, later in Shubert musical comedy and 
most recently in Publix Theatres, with the 
inexpert assistance of Paul Ash. 


Heavy Traffic. Many are the theatre- 
goers who demand, for their lightest en- 
tertainment, an exposition, bright with 
epigrams, not of mirthful innocence but of 
adultery. Thus the theme of Arthur Rich- 
man’s ill-illumined comedy of the Park 
Avenue elite is haughty but it’s vice. The 
lady of his piece is married to an urbane 
cuckold who regards benignantly her in- 
discretions with a pianist and financier. 
When he grows tired of her promiscuous 
activities, she evades his attempt to catch 
her. At the end, however, trapped with 
poetic justice, she falls prey to the ad- 
vances of his private detective. 

Arthur Richman’s comedy is ill-illum- 
ined insomuch as it fails to providé the 
electric brilliance of witty speeches which 
must accompany such efforts. Its sophisti- 
cated persons light their cigarets with the 
élan that should precede an epigram; then 
they blow the smoke out as if they were 
at home. The company is distinguished.: 
A. E. Matthews, the hero of a thousand 
stage affairs, is the detective who tele- 
phones to the cuckold, assuring him that 
in a week at latest he will have grounds 
for a New York State divorce. The cavort- 
ing adulteress is Mary Boland. 


hate En 

The Phantom Lover. Whether, as 
written by Georg Kaiser, this might have 
been a flip and stinging comedy or an 
exciting allegory illustrated with melan- 
choly symbols, no one could determine. 
It was clumsily translated and five out of 
six of its players staggered about the stage 
with moans and agonies, glaring, and 
thumping the furniture with their heavy 
hands. A feeble-minded virgin, seeing a 
young lieutenant looking at the rings in 
a jeweler’s window, became enamored. 
When she sat next him in church, she 
regarded this as a marriage ceremony. 
When he occupied an adjoining chair at 
the opera, she called it a consummation. 
But when someone came down the passage 
past her door that night, she thought 
something more would be in order; so she 
grabbed a man who turned out to be, 
not her lieutenant, but the butcher’s boy, 
creeping to a kitchen rendezvous oon 
the balmy girl became a mother. Her 
uncle dragged the lieutenant toward her, 
stressing the necessity for nuptials. Un- 
able to agree, the lieutenant began by 
protesting his innocence of even the pre- 
liminaries of fatherhood; but eventually, 
finding some obscure charm in the lady’s 
dementia, he claimed the bastard as his 
own, embraced the mad mademoiselle and 
then, kicking an epigram across the stage, 
killed the butcher’s boy with his sword. 
The butcher’s boy was played with mis- 
chievous skill by Romney Brent. 





Detroit Civic 


For several years Detroit has had an 
organization known as the Bonstelle Play- 
house, run by Jessie Bonstelle. In this 
theatre many good actors have played and 
Miss Bonstelle, a kindly, able, loquacious 
lady, is regarded as an expert impresario. 
It is said that she taught Alice Brady how 
to act and other able mimes—Ben Lyons, 
Ann Harding, James Rennie, Katherine 
Cornell, Helen Menken—have appeared 
in her productions. Last spring Jessie 
Bonstelle organized a drive for subscribers 
in order to convert her playhouse into a 
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“Ready to Gallop into the Night” 
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A Giant Herd of 7,000 lron Horses 


IN THAT VAST HERD, there are 
Iron Horses of many breeds. 

There are the sturdy ponies,—the 
medium weight engines that pull 
the little three-car locals through 
the peaceful country-side. 

There are the powerful draft- 
horses,—the big engines that pull 
the longest and most heavily ladén 
freight trains over the mountains. 


There are the quick trotting- 
horses,—the electric engines that 
take city folk out to nearby bathing 
beaches and commuters to their 
homes and that take the big trains 
into and out of the larger cities, 

Then, leaders of the herd, there are 
the swift engines of the K-4-S type 
that speed the luxurious limiteds— 
suchas The Broadway, TheAmerican, 


TheRed Arrow—carryingthenation’s 
leaders in business, finance and in- 
dustry on their important errands. 


RUNNING onutate at every speed, 
scooping a drink at nearly a mile a 
minute,—these titanic black steeds 
of the Pennsylvania speed from quiet 
hamlet to quiet hamlet, from tall 
city to tall city. 

No wonder there is pride in the 
hearts of the men who run these 
engines, big and small: the steady- 
eyed men at the throttle who control 
them, the brawny men with shovels 
who feed them, the trained tower 
operators who direct them, the whole 
army of 171,000 Pennsylvania Rail- 
road men whose common aim it is 
to get the trains through safely, 
swiftly and on time. 





6 Famous Trains 


Broadway Limited 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


The American 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


Liberty Limited 
Chicago and Washington—I19 hours 


Congressional Limited 
Washington and New York—433 hours 


The Red Arrow 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East 


Cincinnati Limited 


Cincinnati and New York—I18 hours 





Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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R. H. Grasstey, 
Manager, 





Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Oakland 





Oldest MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
Ships from OAKLAND 


Wim over fifty-six years of expe- 
rience in shipping everything from 
needles to gas engines, from fine silks to 
linoleum, Montgomery Ward & Co. en- 
dorses Oakland. What the company has 
found through actual experience in the 
territory is interesting both to manufac- 
turers and chain store operators. R. H. 
Glassley, manager of the Oakland divi- 


sion, writes: 


“Our original choice of Oakland was 
made because of its facilities as a distrib- 
uting center for the Pacific Southwest. 
Our experience since locating here has 
satisfied us that whether shipping by mail, 
express, rail or water freight— Oakland 
is the natural distributing center of the 
Pacific Coast and unexcelled by any other 
city in this regard. It is likewise the nat- 
ural shopping center of Central Califor- 
nia, a fact supported by the growth of, 


and territory served by, our retail store. 


“Here is an abundance of high-grade 
labor of the better class available at all 
times. Over 60% of the workers in this 
district own their homes. 


“Since commencing operations in Oak- 
land our business has more than tripled, 
all in the short space of four and one- 
half years. During this time we have 
found it necessary to increase our floor 
space from 220,000 square feet to 635,000 
square feet and further expansion is now 
being planned We are now at the point 
which we had not hoped to reach before 
1930. 

“The Oakland division of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. itself furnishes a con- 
siderable market for manufacturers lo- 
cated in this growing industrial territory. 
Last year we bought 43% of our mer- 
chandise on the Pacific Coast and expect 
to make it 50% for this year.” 


Statements of other nationally-known concerns giving their 
actual experience in the Oakland Industrial District have been 
published in the booklet, “We Selected Oakland,” mailed on 
request without cost or obligation. Send for your copy. 


An industrial survey will be prepared for any manufacturer 
intereSted in a Pacific Coat plant. Write Industrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce + Oakland, California 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 
Centerville Emeryville 
Newark Niles 


Berkeley 


Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Pleasanton San Leandro 
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Civic Theatre. Last week, the Detroit 
Civic Theatre opened with its production 
of The Queen’s Husband by Robert Em- 
mett Sherwood. Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ford 
attended the opening and sat in the front 
row and Governor Green of Michigan, to- 
ag with municipal officials, occupied a 
Ox. 

The Detroit Civic Theatre possesses now 
an endowment of $200,000 which has been 
provided by 30,000 of its patrons. Box- 
office profits go back into the sustaining 
fund of the theatre. This year the De- 
troit Civic Theatre will present for children - 
several free performances of plays selected 
by school teachers; also an out-door per- 
formance of some as yet un-named classi- 
cal play with the assistance of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. In addition it will 
maintain its own school of dramatic art. 


MUSIC 


Good Djokjakarta 


In the remote, jungled landscapes of 
India and in the alleyways of cities of Cey- 
lon, music can be heard. To most occi- 
dental ears such music sounds queer and 
ugly, as the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra would sound queer to the inhabi- 
tants of the far places. Yet oriental music 
did not sound ugly to Leopold Stokowski, 
famed insurgent conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Symphony. In fact during a recent 
and extensive tour of the Far East he stood 
“literally hypnotized . . . by music such 
as western ears had never heard, wildly dis- 
cordant but with overtones of grandeur.” 
Always eager to shock the music-lovers of 
Philadelphia, Leopold Stokowski swore 
that he would carry these aboriginal har- 
monies home with him to Pennsylvania. 

Last week when he arrived, alert music- 
listeners were in a stew of excitement. 
They longed to see Stokowski and to ask 
him to play for them the wild notes of 
songs which western ears had never heard 
before. “What have you brought us?” they 
cried; whereupon Leopold Stokowski 
showed them three Javanese gongs, sacred 
objects which made a pleasant noise when 
struck. These he said he had wheedled 
from the Sultan of Java. 

Instead of notes, Conductor Stokowski 
offered his admirers notations which he 
had made upon music heard in Java. Con- 
ductor Stokowski said that he had been 
entertained by the good Sultan of Djokja- 
karta in his 15-acre palace at the wed- 
ding ceremonies of certain of the children 
of several of the Sultan’s 3,000 wives. At 
this wedding feast he had heard Javanese 
“gamalongs” or orchestras which he de- 








| scribed: 


' eral hundred to Philadelphia . . 
| splendidly barbaric. . 


“Instead of string and wind instruments, 
the Javanese produce their music with a 
complex system of gongs, bells and celes- 
tas, achieving a cohesion of rhythm be- 
yond the hopes of an occidental orches- 
tra.” Different gamalongs, said Stokowski 
in an awed whisper, played long, compli- 
cated programs in different courtyards 
without leaders and without mistakes. “I 
tried,” said che leader of the Philadelphia 
Symphony, “to arrange with a Javanese 
prince to send his entire orchestra of sev- 
. they are 


” 
. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Cardboard Lover. A_ public 
which votes a straight ticket because its 
father did, a public which sang “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” which litters the 
countryside with picnic debris, has taken 
to Marion Davies. She appeared in Man- 
hattan last week in something about a 
man who, wanting to make his sweetheart 
jealous, employed a cardboard lover. The 
cinema reverses the plot of Her Cardboard 
Lover (Jeanne Eagels). 

—o>—_ 

The Air Circus. Two significant fea- 
tures of this piece: it is aeronautical but 
has nothing to do with the 1914-18 shell- 
fire; its cast includes Louise Dresser, who 
was in two Manhattan cinema openings last 
week (see A Ship Comes In.) Miss Dresser 
may be depended upon when she assumes 
a mother role. She looks not unlike Irene 
Rich and shares with her the distinction of 
most able protagonist of domesticity 
among cinemactresses. As the mother of 
Buddy Blake, aviator-aspirant, Louise 
Dresser is properly maternal when her son 
fails to pass a test, is properly proud when 
he does pass as a hero. 

ies 

A Ship Comes In. A Serbian student 
in Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, fired a pistol 14 
years ago. Nearly everything that has 
been produced in letters since then has re- 
echoed the barking of that pistol. So too 
has nearly everything in the cinema. No 
exception is this story of an immigrant 
who, unjustly imprisoned, is released only 
to find that his son has been overwhelmed 
in the big noise of 1914-18. Rudolph 
Schildkraut is languid as the immigrant. 
This is one of two pictures in which able 
Louise Dresser gives simultaneous, cur- 
rent Manhattan performances. 

—— + 

The Water Hole. As every cinemad- 
dict knows, one of the sure-fire plots is 
the one about the vivacious, vampy heiress 
who is kidnaped by either a cowboy or an 
engineer who wants to tame the shrew. 
This time it (Jack Holt) is an engineer, 
though neither rod, bob nor transit ap- 
pears in the Arizona locale. He abducts 
Judith (Nancy Carroll) because she won 
a bet with her cronies that she could make 
Engineer Randolph propose in a week. 
Hidden behind a window are the losing 
cronies who at the proper moment expose 
themselves, causing prodigious embarrass- 
ment to the engineer. The abduction, 
done in a spirit of fun and platonically, 
comes close to Serious Consequences when 
a half-breed steals both abductor’s and ab- 
ductee’s horses in the desert. Thanks to 
jJudith’s habit of daily ablution, the water 
supply at that juncture amounts to half- 
a-canteen-full. When abductor, abductee 
and a young would-be rescuer reach the 
nearest water-hole, following a 20-mile 
drag over the hot sands, they find the 
water-hole has gone dry. 

Action thenceforth is rapid, confusingly 
quick compared with the lagging up to 
that time. The director seemed as willing 
as the audience to call a halt. The cinema 
has been adapted from Zane Grey’s piece 
identically named, 








his splendid Tilbury design, 
used only as a trials car, at 
about 3 off the new-car price. 
New-car guarantee still in force! 





Cs-127-ML was particularly designed for the man or woman who pre- 
fers to drive. Five passengers are accommodated in comfort. A pleasing 
sense of privacy is afforded by the leather rear quarter. The car is Duco 
finished in two tones of blue, striped with silver, with a combination 
of broadcloth and hand-crushed leather upholstery in gray. 

Thoroughly reconditioned, it embodies every Rolls-Royce charac- 
teristic: luxury, safety, mechanical reliability. Its price is $10,500, and 
satisfactory purchase terms may be arranged without finance charge. 

This Tilbury may be seen at the New York Showrooms, where it is 
available for a too-mile trial trip. Descriptions may be obtained at all 
Rolls-Royce branches. Naturally, this car is subject to prior sale. Other 
Rolls-Royce cars at resale at $6000 to $13,000. 


Booklet on request 


ROLLS ROYCE © 


New Yorx—s8thSt.atEighthAve. PrtrssurGH—3939 Forbes St. 


Newark—190 Washington St. San Francisco—46r Post St. 
Bosron—1035CommonwealthAve. Corumpus—362 East Broad St. 
CuicaGo—2512 S. Michigan Ave. = Pattapecpn1a—Walnut and 21st Sts. 
CincinnatTi—11 East 8th St. Montreat—4oio St. Catherine St., W. 
Los ANGELEs—3136 Wilshire Blvd. Sprincrretp, Mass.—454 Bridge St. 
CLEVELAND—7505 Carnegie Ave. Hartrorp—326 Pearl St. 
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This Way! 


FOR COOL 
SHAVES 


— get the difference with the first 
dab of the brush. You spread it 
with the lather. INGRAm’s, the pioneer 
COOL shaving cream...coo/sand soothes 
the tiny nicks and scratches you don’t 
see but do feel. It leaves you a whole 
skin for the next shave. Men like its 
clean, pleasant odor. No after-shaving 
lotion needed... INGRAM’s lather takes 
care of that. 


Even the package is different for 
this different shaving cream. INGRAM’S 
comes to you in a neat blue jar...with 
a wide mouth. You can see that you are 
using just the right amount. No waste. 
The cap keeps the cream properly under 
cover when you’re not shaving, ,,and 
doesn’t roll under cover when you are. 


Over a million men now enjoy cool 
shaves with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. 
Twice as many as last year. Three 
times as many as year before last. It 
won’t cost youanything to try Ingram’s. 


7 Free COOL Shaves Await You 


Most of the million men who now use 
Ingram’s every day tried it first—at our 
expense. Be sure before you buy. Let 
Ingram’s prove itself on your own face. 
Just send the coupon and your 7 Free 
Shaves will go to you at once. Or, buy 
the full-size jar that will give you 120 
cool shaves for 50 cents. 


Ingrams Shaving Cream 


COOLS and SOOTHES as you shave 


Fred F. Ingram Co. 


Established 1885 
973 10th Street, Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor, Can. 
1 want to test on my own face that difference you are 
claiming for your Cool, Soothing shaves. Piease send 
me the 7 FREE Shaves 





SCIENCE 





At Glasgow 


The 96th annual meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Glasgow last week, was a grand 
concourse of ideas on chemistry, physics, 
psychology, mathematics, geology. So 

















© Keystone 


PRESIDENT BRAGG 
Food, clothing, warmth, interest. 


specialized and abstruse were most of the 
papers read in 13 sectional meetings that 
the 3,000 scientists attending (from all the 
continents) were eager to get the Glasgow 
newspapers for popularized reports of 
what was happening in fields other than 
their own. However there was a strong 
thread of thought running through all the 
discussions: the application of science in 
industry. 

“Craftsmanship & Science.” New 
president of the B. A. A. S. (to succeed 
Sir Arthur Keith) is Sir William Henry 
Bragg, director of the Davy-Faraday Re- 
search Laboratory at the University of 
London. His greatest contribution to 
science is his use of x-rays to describe and 
measure the atoms and molecules of crys- 
tals. As is expected of new B. A. A. S. 
presidents, Sir William stated his scientific 
credo: “There are some who think that 
science is inhuman. They speak as though 
students of modern science would destroy 
reverence and faith. I do not know how 
that can be said of the student who stands 
daily in the presence of what seems to him 
to be the Infinite. Science is not setting 
forth to destroy the soul, but to keep body 
and soul together.” In this he took a view 
opposite to that of retiring President Sir 
Arthur Keith, who at Leeds last year em- 
phasized the finity of human effort (TIME, 
Sept. 12, 1927). 

But that credo was almost an aside in 
President Bragg’s address. He dwelt much 
more on craftsmanship and science. Brit- 
ish scientists are less aware of industry’s 
needs than are their U. S. colleagues. The 
academic and the work-a-day are more 
separate there than here. Hence Sir Wil- 
liam was obliged to exhort: “The plain 
truth is that modern craftsmanship, with 
all its noise and ugliness, is giving food, 


clothing, warmth and interest to millions 
who otherwise must die. In all honesty 
let us recognize that we live on craftsman- 
ship in its modern form.” The motor, avia- 
tion, chemical, electrical industries all need 
and use scientific research. But British fac- 
tories are sluggards in their support of 
science; not so U. S. factories. 

President Bragg’s scientific audience 
(3,000 people) thus stirred to think of 
science’s relation to industry, spent the 
week-end of their convention inspecting 
shipyards and factories around Glasgow. 

Educated Industrialists. As everyone 
from the U. S. knew, it was flattery for 
Charles Wilfrid Valentine, professor of 
education at the University of Birming- 
ham, to say that the best brains of the 
U. S. are attracted to business and the 
second and third best to the professions. 
But he, bitter against the educational re- 
calcitrancy of England, wanted to make a 
point against the “hard-dying social stigma 
which attaches to being in trade” in Eng- 
land. He wants English young men to 
study for business. Present British in- 
dustrialists he holds in contempt. Many 
lack wits enough to be army corporals, he 
exaggerated, exasperated. 

Hand Talk. Sir Richard Arthur Sur- 
tees Paget, lawyer, physicist, songwriter, 
stood before one section of the B. A. A. S. 
with some tin tubes. By solemnly blowing 
and wiggling his fingers he made the tubes 
give out familiar words. This was his way 
of proving that sounds could be resolved 
into simple elements and contrariwise, 
combined into complex sounds. He urged 
further scientific study of phonation so 
that eventually all people will pronounce 
their words uniformly. 

His theory of speech is that it began with 
gestures: “Primitive man would sing, grunt 
or roar to express emotions just as the ani- 
mals did. He would pantomime with his 
face and limbs to express his ideas to his 
fellows, and as he pantomimed with his 
hands his tongue would follow suit.* But 
as he came to occupy his hands more and 
more in his crafts he would have to rely 
more on gestures of the face, tongue and 
lips. Then it would come about that pante- 
mime action would be recognized by sound 
as well as sight. Speech was thus born.” 

Variable Sex. Twenty-six women read 
papers at Glasgow; 14 were botanists. 
One of the botanists, Professor Dame 
Helen Charlotte Isabella Gwynne-Vaughan 
of the University of London, brought her 
audience to sharp attention by announcing 
discovery of four different sexes in toad- 
stools. Their differences are so slight that 
they can be called only plus or minus. 
Each type can breed with the other three 
and, under some circumstances, with its 
own kind. The differences seem to result 
from the differences in food substances 
absorbed by the parent fungi. The toad- 
stool sexes are variable. If such is true 
of fungi, it may also be true of higher life 
forms. 

Zuider Zee. As far as written history 
records, the Zuider Zee of the Nether- 
lands was until 1395 a fresh-water lake. 
In that year the ocean broke through the 
barrier of dunes. Hence Amsterdam is a 
seaport. Lately, however, the Dutch have 


*Charles Darwin noticed that people cutting 
with a pair of scissors often moved their jaws 
sympathetically. This seems the rational ex- 
planation for typists chewing gum. 
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Flood-light 
or Sampan Eye? 


Up and down the Yangtsze River, in and out of Shang- 
hai, the sampans bob. On the prow of each, a painted 
eye, supposed to possess magical qualities, to see by 
daylight and dark, to guide the little Chinese boats 
through all the dangers of the river. 

Many nights on the Yangtsze, the moon is quenched 
and the stars are hid; the air 
above is black as the depths of 
the river; and the big linersloom 
suddenly out of the gloom. 
Then indeed the sampans need 
eyes that see quick and clear. 

In his sampan off Hwang- 
p’u dock sits Sun Lun Ho, with 
his mat spread out beneath him. 
Old and weazened he is; wrin- 
kled and full of years. A hun- 
dred and three say some, others 
count him a hundred and ten. 
Anyway old, the oldest sampan 
man in Kiang-su Province. 

Ask Sun Lun Ho: “To what 
do you attribute your exceed- 
ingly-great age?” And he rocks 
his head and smiles a smile 
ancient and wise. “Of all the 
sampans that drift onthe Yang- 


tsze River,” he says, “mine only carries a lantern.” 


a 
Si 


Early in the history of ships and sailors, men learned 
that a lighted lamp at the prow was essential to adver- 
tise their vessel’s presence. But there is no knowledge, 
however simple and clear, that some one somewhere 
has not intermixed with magic and quackery. 

When success first greeted the legitimate and intel- 








ligent efforts of advertising agencies to throw a search 
light over products and illuminate business, quacks 
soon appeared to talk of magic, to coin phrases, to 
make this promise and that—to paint sampan eyes as 
a substitute for sound skill and knowledge. 

So advertising, from a highly encouraging start, passed 
through a period of experi- 
mentation, a time of some con- 
spicuous successes and some 
ill-advised efforts, a middle 
zone when quackery flourished. 


Now, when it has emerged 
from expectations of the mi- 
raculous to become a well-rec- 
ognized and dependable tool 
of business, with principles 
firmly rooted in common-sense 
and experience, we are glad to 
recall that the Charles Daniel 
Frey Company has never in its 
eighteen years of advertising 
ptactice engaged in over-opti- 
mistic predictions or too glow- 
ing promises. That with a con- 
Stantly advancing technic and 
a Steadily increasing store of 
well-tried basic principles, it 
has sought to serve its clients by counsel based on an 
understanding of their products, their markets, and 


their individual needs. 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY 
COMPANY 


43°78 2&2 Tiktt nw G 


333 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


The advertising now being produced for its clients by Charles 
Daniel Frey Company can be seen in the campaigns of Atlas 
Portland Cement, Capitol Boilers and Radiators, Crane Plumb- 
ing, Johnson’s Wax Polish, Karpen Furniture, Wilson Brothers 
Hate dashery, the Plumbing and Heating InduStries Bureau. 
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BUFFALO: TRULY A WONDERFUL CITY 





LABOR-~ 


¢ A vital element in successful industry is contented 
labor, a low percentage of strikes and an absence of 
radical disturbances. Conditions in Buffalo are ideal 
in this respect. Sixty per cent. of all the recognized 
industries in America are represented here and the 
United States Department of Labor credits this city 
with the lowest percentage of turnover of any 
industrial center in New York State. ~ « 


€ Other conditions that make Buffalo an ideal city 
for the location of an industry are its strategic posi- 
tion between sources of supply of raw material and 
consuming centers. Thirty seven miles of water- 
front....a great harbor....thirteen trunk line railroads 
....abundant hydro-electric power....one of the finest 
airports of the country and industrial sites at low 
cost on both sides of the international line. - 


€ For three quarters of a century this bank has kept 
pace with Buffalo’s industrial growth. We are 
therefore in a position to give you sound advice on 
the establishment of a new business or a branch 


plant here. All our services are at your command. 


Manufacturers & Traders 


—Peoples Trust Company 


BUFFALO 
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started an 8-year project to build 18 miles 
of main dykes 450 ft. wide, 25 ft. above 
Amsterdam’s level to lock in the Zuider 
Zee. By 1952 swamps will be reclaimed, 
almost 1,000,000 acres of land reclaimed, 
and the Zuider Zee made again into an 
inland lake. 

State of Manhattan. Alan Grant 
Ogilvie, Reader in Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, only child of Sir 
Francis Grant Ogilvie (chairman of the 
British Geological Survey Board), took 
New York City as the illustration of what 
can happen to a district happily situated 
geographically. New York’s tides fluctuate 
only four to five feet.* That helps ship- 
ping. The terrain changes practically not 
at all. Travel routes naturally converge 
toward the city. He recommended that 
the States of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut cede land for the formation of 
a State of Manhattan. The natural Man- 
hattan area now contains 9,000,000 people, 
will in 40 years carry twice as many. The 
Russell Sage Foundation in Manhattan has 
been making a study towards this same end. 

Down House, in Kent, where Charles 
Darwin wrote his Origin of Species, has 
been acquired as a public memorial. The 
Hon. John Collier, who painted portraits 
of Darwin and his publicist Huxley, has 
made duplicates of the pictures to be hung 
in Down House. 

School Examinations. That examina- 
tions be omitted as vicious at secondary 
schools, was the plea of Headmaster Cyril 
Norwood of Harrow. 

Faith. Venerable Sir Oliver Joseph 
Lodge, scientist and spiritualist, preached a 
Sunday rhapsody. Dressed in his academic 
robes, a bible in his hands, his white beard 
faintly moving like a mystic voice, he 
cried his faith: 

“Problems do not get easier as the 
World grows older. The extraordinary 
multiplicity of plants and animals is as- 
tounding. What an imagination the 
Creator must have had! Our growth of 
knowledge of the planetary system shows 
that everything is governed by one system 
of law. Order permeates all space which 
leads us to postulate the existence of some 
great being who controls all.” 


a 
At Manhattan 


Last week Manhattanites buzzed about 
a booming market, bustled for baseball 
tickets, queued up before movie palaces, 
applauded Smith on the Vitaphone. 

Few noted a staid though flag-bedecked 
building on East 41st Street. Of what 
importance could it be? Where were 
crowds, vociferous fanfare? Yet inside 
were 140 Englishmen, 200 Americans 
carefully explaining what they had scien- 
tifically done for industry. They made up 
the Society of Chemical Industry. Their 
meeting was the first held in the U. S. 
since the War. 

Eternal cycle. Among those whose 
minds were groping for the heart of being 
rather than its stomach was Robert An- 
drews Millikan, Nobel Prize winner, stu- 
dent of the cosmic ray (TIME, Nov. 23, 
1925),+ physicist of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. For years he has been 

*London’s tices fluctuate 16 to 20 ft. 


+ Discoverer of the cosmic ray was Dr. Werner 
Kolhoerster, Germany. 
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in the vanguard of those attacking the 
foundations of the universe. 

The occasion of Dr. Millikan’s address 
was the award made to him of the Messel 
Medal, an award bestowed by the society 
every two years upon the person whose 
work has been most conducive to the prog- 
ress of science. 

Dr. Millikan explained that there was 
no reason apparent why the universe 
should ever end, implied that it had never 
even begun. Somewhere in the depths of 
space, he believed, helium, oxygen, silicon 
and iron were being formed from the ulti- 
mate constituent of all matter, the elec- 
tron. “In the hot stars and the sun,” he 
said, “matter is being disintegrated into 
energy or radiation: in the unimaginably 
cold expanse of space, radiation or energy 
is being reintegrated into matter.” 

This reintegration evinced itself in the 
cosmic rays, which he described as the 
“birth-cries” of the atoms, radiations pour- 
ing in upon the earth from infinite space 
by night as well as by day, a fact exclud- 
ing solar explanations, emanation capable 
of penetrating eighteen feet of lead, a far 
greater depth than any other known rays. 

Cows. Dr. Millikan’s abstractions were 
the exception, not the rule. Other reports 
dealt with some of these practical benefits 
derived from pure science. Francis How- 
ard Car of England, president of the 
society, reported experiments indicating 
that the stock-carrying capacity of pas- 
tures and consequently their output of 
meat or milk may be increased to an un- 
expectedly high level. One-half an acre 
of grass intensively treated with nitrates 
for the purpose suffices as a substitute for 
the usual two or three acres required to 
graze a cow or its equivalent for a season. 

Glass. A. E. Marshall, consulting engi- 
neer of the Corning Glass Works, pointed 
out the possibility of glass pavements for 
city streets, glass roofs for houses, glass 
furniture, glass plumbing. 

Lilacs. Lilacs bloom for Christmas 
when Dr. Frank Earl Denny, research di- 
rector of the Boyce Thompson Institute 
at Yonkers wishes it. Likewise two crops 
of potatoes grow for him where only one 
obliges the efforts of another. Nature has 
given plants a dormancy period which is 
the plague of horticulturists. Dr. Denny 
found that exposure to the vapors of ethy- 
lene chlorhydrin and ethylene dichloride 
waked plants up immediately. 

Gas. Dr. Benjamin Talbott Brooks 
said that he could make petroleum taste 
like soap and peaches, did not foresee that 
petroleum would be diverted from its 
main purpose of driving automobiles. 


> 


MacMillan’s Return 


A smell of fish, fowl, game, plants, men, 
sea water and crude oil steamed into Syd- 
ney, Nova Scotia, last week; took on a 
supply of fuel oil and at once left for Wis- 
casset, Me., its home port. It was the 
Bowdoin, Arctic exploration ship of Com- 
mander Donald B. MacMillan. His 
months of collecting showed that many 
specimens of plant and animal life existed 
farther north than scientists heretofore 
have realized. Commander MacMillan 
shut off from world news so long, was 
most eager to hear about trans-atlantic 
airplane flights. 
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THE 


NEW 


FRIGI 


Greater Economy 


Quiet for 


HE NEW FRIGIDAIRE is de- 
signed and built to provide ab- 
solutely dependable refrigeration 
...conveniently. Its ice freezing 
power, its many mechanical advan- 
tages, its economy of operation, its 
incredible quietness, these were 
developed by leading engineers. 
But the New Frigidaire’s conven- 
iences were designed by domestic 
science experts ... for women. 


Only a woman who has kept 
house can know the difficulty of 
keeping an ice-box sweet and clean. 
The New Frigidaire can be kept 
clean as easily as a china plate, in- 
side and out. The shelves are all 
removable. They are at a conven- 
ient height which eliminates all 
stooping. There is nothing whatso- 
ever on the outside of the cabinet 
to mar its beauty. 

The beautiful New Frigidaire 
cabinets represent the best efforts 








This beautiful model D-9, | 


( 





The New Frigidaire, incredibly quiet and powerful, has a 
wide variety of new models of every size, capacity, and price. 


is built for convenience. The top of the cabinet can be used 








DAIRE 


. Greater Convenience 
a Lifetime 


of cabinet makers and authorities 
on domestic science and interior 
decoration. The New Frigidaire is 
in every way an automatic refrig- 
erator for the modern kitchen. 
Beautiful, convenient, it not only 
safeguards health and provides a 
plentiful supply of full-size ice 
cubes, but it saves time and money. 

Let Frigidaire pay for itself as 
you pay for it. Find out about the 
surprisingly low prices of the New 
Frigidaire. 

If you buy the New Frigidaire on 
a deferred payment plan, as most 
people do, the first payment can be 
so small and General Motors terms 
so liberal, that the New Frigidaire 
will pay for itself as you pay for it. 

The New Frigidaire is now on 
display in your distributor’s show 
rooms. See it today. Frigidaire 
Corporation, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 











ike every other New Frigidaire, 


» 


for shelf space. 
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The next time you board a 


Street car, notice how 
smoothly it starts and stops, 
how quickly it - gathers 
speed. Much of this im- 
proved equipment. carries 
the General Electric mono- 
gram—the same monogram 
as on the efficient and 
dependable electric appli- 
ances that save time and 


laborin theelectrifiedhome. 


Crowds 


.. . and the 


Street Car’s answer 


UT of the multiplying per- 
plexities ofthetrafficproblem, 
one fact emerges clearly; the elec- 


tric street car is our most efficient 
meansof moving masses of people. 


Thestreet car passenger occupies 
six square feet of traffic space. The 
automobile passenger requires an 
average of 44 square feet. In thirty 
of our largest cities, street cars are 
now carrying over 30,000,000 pas- 
sengers daily. Attempt to put them 
in automobiles, and the street— 
which cannot easily expand its 


curbs—would be too narrow to 
hold them. 


The street car is handling the 
crowds. Hundreds of capable and 
far-seeing street railway executives 
are busy modernizing equipment 
and improving schedules so that 
to-morrow and the day after, winter 
and summer, this essential public 
servant may do its work even 
better and win a still larger 
measure of popular cooperation. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ARKANSAS 


(Pronounced Ark-an-saw, Please) 
‘The Nation’s Health Resort’ 


Like Michigan Boulevard is to Chi- 
cago; Fifth Avenue to New York; The 
Malecon to Havana; Rue de la Paix 
to Paris, so is Bath House Row, the 
Prado of Hot Springs National Park. 

This is the world’s Street of Democ- 
_— for here health and pleasure 

ers, from every State promenade in 
their successful quest for rest, recuper- 
ation and recreation. Join the crowds 
in their pleasant ramble up this Street 
of Health. Send for free booklet ‘‘Z.’’ 


Bott Advertising Agency 


Exponents of Arkansas Little 
RRR 





Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





| short order. 
| who, unmoved by fads and always con- 
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Fletcherizing 

Eat somewhat less but eat it more 

Would you be hearty beyond four-score. 

Eat not at all in worried mood 

Or suffer harm from best of food. 

Don’t gobble your food but “Fletcher- 
ize” 

Each morsel you eat, if you'd be wise. 

Don’t cause your blood pressure e’er to 
rise 

By prizing your menu by its size. 

This little lyric was the popular ex- 
pression of a fad which made famous its 
founder, Horace Fletcher, some 20 years 
ago. John D. Rockefeller took it up and 
provided a prose version of its message: 
“Don’t gobble your food. ‘Fletcherize,’ 
or chew very slowly while you eat.” For 
a time wealthy mothers counted their 
children’s jaw beats at the table while 
ragged micks in the streets threatened 
to “Fletcherize” their little enemies. 
Gradually, the fad died because people 
were too lazy or too busy with other 
things to give the required 45 strokes to 
every mouthful. One still sees the last 
adherents to Fletcherism, nervous and 
deliberate oldsters, attacking their soft 
boiled eggs with sly and dreary routine. 


Apparently no one attempted a scien- 
tific and personal controversion of 
Fletcherism during the period of its 
maximum popularity. In fact it was not 
proved foolish until last week when one 
Dr. Harold G. O. Holck, an instructor in 
physiology at the University of Chicago, 
announced the results of a four-and-a- 
half-vear test which he had made upon 
himself. For two and a half years he ate 
like a pig, whenever he wanted and with- 
out undue mastication. Then for a year 
and a half he became a Fletcherite minc- 
ing his mouthfuls with bovine persever- 
ance but not enthusiasm. After that, Dr. 
Holck entered another control period of 
gluttonous and careless chewing, which 
lasted a half year. 


During his Fletcherizing interval, Dr. 
Holck found that his calory intake per 
day dropped from its previous 3,200 to 
2,800, a condition probably due to the 
fact that so much munching made his 


| mouth tired and reduced his appetite. 


His weight declined 30 pounds. His 
muscular endurance sank far down, as 
did his basal metabolism, and kis ef- 
ficiency upon the typewriter. His blood 
pressure, pulse, temperature, sleeping 
time, and ability in mental multiplica- 
tion remained unchanged by Fletcherism. 
The only beneficial effect he found in 
Fletcherism was a marked increase in his 
ability to solve chess problems. 

It is sad to contemplate what the ef- 
fect of Dr. Holck’s words must be upon 
the few remaining Fletcherites. Unac- 
customed to normal mastication, these 
fastidious trenchermen will swill too 
much and too abruptly and die off in 
Not so John D. Rockefeller 


servative, will continue to chew his food 


| soberly and slowly in a modified adapta- 


tion of Horace Fletcher’s preposterous 
method. 
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Pure French Water 


The American Club at Paris last 
week entertained a twitterer—Lieut-Col. 
Philippe-Jean Bunau-Varilla. Many pres- 
ent had known him in the U. S. He had 
been a co-worker with the late Ferdinand 


© Keystone 
Lievut.-CoL. BuNAU-VARILLA 
.. . twitted U. S. clubmen. 


de Lesseps on the first attempt to dig a 
Panama canal. That project (by the 
French Campagnie Universelle du Canal 
de Panama) failed and Capt. Bunau-Var- 
illa tried to persuade the U. S. to build a 
sea-level canal along the surveyed route. 
That was 27 years ago. Four years ago he 
was again in the U. S. This time he wore a 
wooden stump for his right leg shot off 
during the War. And again he urged a 
sea-level canal—alongside the present 
Canal, one to cost a billion dollars (T1me, 
Jan. 28, 1924). The U. S. War Department 
has his recommendations on file. U. S. 


businessmen occasionally wondered if the | 


old engineer was alive. He was, and at 
69 still shrewd and witty. 

At Paris last week he twitted the U. S. 
clubmen on their distaste for water. 
Water, he assured them, could now be 
safely drunk almost anywhere in France. 

To American Club members he re-told 
how he had helped make eau potable a 
wide reality in France. It began at Ver- 
dun, during the War. Water was polluted; 
typhoid threatened the troops. He invented 
an automatic device to pump hypochlorite 
of soda into the drinking water. Two and 
a half to five pounds of hypochlorite lib- 
erated enough chlorine to kill the germs in 
one million gallons of water. 

After the War first Rheims, then Car- 
cassonne, then 200 more French cities 
adopted his chlorination methods. Lately 
Spanish, Portuguese and Venezuelan com- 
munities have done likewise. 


pee 





Ringworm 


At the University of Pennsylvania three 
out of five students have ringworm. Half 
the adult population of the U. S., and 














Crossways of Progress 





Near where the Potomac turns south- 






east to the sea five highways converge: 







The river, which for ages bore the 





Indian canoes to tide-water; the old 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which in 
its great day carried thousands of settlers 








to the western country; the stone pike 





over which Lee brought his veterans to 





northern battlefields; a modern steam 





railway; and the high tension power 





line of one of our subsidiary electric 






companies, 










We owe much to highways—to roads 


of travel, and to these new pathways of 






power which carry energy from where 






it can best be produced to the place 





where it is most needed. 







An Industry That Never Shuts Down 






AMERICAN WATER WoRKS»™f LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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practically everybody in the South, has 
suffered from the disease at some time or 
another. So annoying is this situation that 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming of the 
U. S. Health Service last week sent a 
special bulletin to the health officer of 
every community in the U. S. 

The mildest form of the disease is a 
little cracking or scaling between the toes. 
A vegetable parasite, related to the mould 
that grows upon stale bread, gets deeply 
into the skin. Soft corns are frequently 
due to ringworm infection. Sometimes the 
mould causes blisters, scaly eruptions, 
wart-like growths. Blisters may break and 
cause a wet, oozing surface that becomes 
covered with scabs. 

Ringworm is caught at swimming pools, 
golf clubs, athletic clubs—wherever people 
use common dressing rooms. Wearing can- 


vas slippers at such places will help pre- 
vent infection, as will the strict use of 
personal soaps and towels. Writes Sur- 
geon General Cumming: “Probably the 
general tendency of the American public 
to spend a certain amount of time in 
hotels is largely responsible for the in- 
crease of this disease. There is no good 
proof that water in swimming pools is in 
any way responsible.” 

Soaking in salt solution at least once a 
day helps cure. Keeping the feet off hot 
floors and radiators is good. Ultra-violet 
light seems to be beneficial. 

Infected persons should boil their 
towels, socks, gloves and linens for 15 
minutes to kill the ringworm organisms. 
They must avoid infecting others; they 
should sleep with no one, at least while 
the disease is active. 








| THE WALLOPS 


{ No. 13 of a series. } | 





“Tt won't reach, 
“Turn the water on full,’ 


pressure.” 


with sediment. 


by little, or all at once. 








That “prize” dahlia — dying! 


” shouted George Wallop. 
" advised Mrs. Wallop. 


“I’ve got it on full but there doesn’t seem to be any 


—— 


Of course not, for down in the cellar the pipes are filled up 
with rust that won’t let the water through. 
That’s the trouble with cheap pipes. They work all right for 


awhile and then red rusty water starts, and soon the pipe is choked 
Use Alpha Brass Pipe which can’t rust and which will always 
give you water at full pressure. 
And if your house is already built, replace with Alpha little 


Not so expensive either. For a typical $20,000 home Alpha 
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sn 
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Brass Pipe costs only about $76 more than the cheapest iron or 


steel pi pe. 


But all brass pipes are not the same. 
Alpha Brass Pipe is better because it 
contains more copper. Plumbers pre- 
fer it because it cuts better threads, 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


making leak-proot connections. It 
positively cannot rust and the Alpha 
trade-mark, stamped every 12 inches, 
guarantees it for soundness. 


madefrom. CHASE BRASS 


Serrigh 19a 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn, C. B. &C. Ue., law. 


Sterilization 

Virginia and a baker’s dozen of other 
U. S. states have laws providing for the 
sterilization of mental defectives. Passage 
of such laws’is difficult. Mental hygien- 
ists, sociologists, doctors were obliged to 
argue tactfully with diffident legislators. 
When doctors tried to sterilize some of the 
defectives appeal was made to the U. S 
Supremé Court. Mr. Associate Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes curtly quieted 
objections. Said he: “Three generations of 
imbeciles are enough.” Such laws are con- 
stitutional (Time, May 16, 1927). 

Ine Switzerland last week the problem 
was handled frankly, swiftly. When a bill 
was offered to the cantonal legislature of 
Vaud that body passed it unanimously. 


Igakuhakushi 

A few days after the great Dr. Hideyo 
Noguchi died in Africa (Time, May 28) 
under the hot sun of northeastern Japan 
a woman was spading her wheat fields. 
Her hands were squarish; the palms rough, 
the backs faintly ridged with thin veins. 
Her face, rugged and serene, showed her 
50 odd years. 

Over the fields a stranger approached. 
She shaded her eyes with a hand and saw 
that he wore a black frock coat. His walk 
was diffident as well as awkward. She 
waited for him to come close. And her 
eyes widened as the ill forecast of his 
roundabout phrases became intelligible. 
Her brother, the great, the famed, the 
honorable, the revered Dr. Hideyo 
Noguchi was dead. She put her hands to 
her face and cried. Her spade fell over 
into the clods. 

As happened so generally in Japan, espe- 
cially a generation ago, Noguchi’s sister 
had toiled with their family to get him an 
education. They saw that he had his 
private tutors in English, French and Ger- 
man, that he attended the Tokyo Medical 
College. When he became a doctor (1897) 
he got an assistantship at the Tokyo Gen- 
eral Hospital; and thereafter his way was 
his own. He always kept an affectionate 
contact with his family. 

Last week Japanese women, who have 
endured like Noguchi’s sister, became 
openly irate over the present condition of 
medicine in Japan. The country has few 
great physicians and surgeons. But the 
average of the profession is far below the 
U.S. average. Quackery, magic and hokus- 
pokus are all too prevalent. 

The medical schools draw much con- 
demnation. They give, the angry women 
declare, their medical degrees too 
facilely, particularly the highest, the 
Igakuhakushi. Any medical student who 
offers a smart thesis apparently can get the 
degree. Clinical experience is little re- 
quired and some of those Igakuhakushi 
have been acting like scoundrels. They 
charge high fees; they write demoralizing 
articles on sex matters; they sign adver- 
tisements; they give testimonials. The 
women demand that the medical schools 
make their degree requirements more pro- 
fessional, that some organization function 
actively like the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to reprove and reprimand unethical 
Japanese doctors, 
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Farrell v. Hagen 

To fatten their purses and also to de- 
termine unofficially the “Golf Champion- 
ship of the Whole Wide World,” John Far- 
rell, U. S. open champion, and Walter 
Hagen, British open champion, labored 
over 36 holes in Philadelphia, last week. 
Farrell won, 2 up and 1 to go. 

o— 











France v. U. S. 

The deciding match of the international 
tennis exhibition series, last week at the 
Germantown Cricket Club, was between 


Jean Borotra-Jacques Brugnon of France | 


and George M. Lott Jr.-John Hennessey 
of the U. S. Borotra killed more U. S 
lobs than he made errors; 
the way the French pair won the match, 
6-3, 3-6, 8-6, 6-4. 

In the faster singles, Henri Cochet 
trounced Lott and Borotra was extended 
to defeat Hennessey. 

Altogether, France took five matches, 
the U. S. four. William Tatem Tilden IT, 
of course, did not play; and Rene Lacoste 
was far away in France. 


4 
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Polo 

The Defense Committee of the U. S. 
Polo Association selected, last week, a 
team to meet the Argentines. J. Cheever 
Cowdin was given the position of back, 
the one which had been in doubt, the one 
which 22-year-old Winston Guest had 
hoped to get. 

Thus, the line-up will be: 


United States Argentine 
Harriman No. 1 Kenny 
Hitchcock No. 2 Nelson 
Stevenson No. 3 Miles 
Cowdin Back Lacey 


The date of the first match was post- 
poned to Sept. 22 at the Meadow Brook 
Club, Westbury, Long Island. The reason 
for the change in date: the ponies of the 
Argentines have been increasingly cough- 
ing, suffering from influenza and laryngitis. 
So afflicted, ponies become weak, nervous, 
unpleasantly humored. But, late last week, 
the condition of the Argentine mounts 
was improved, and it seemed certain that 
Sept. 22 would see fast and proper polo. 

And later still, last week, the U. S. 
polo team was unmercifully trounced in a 
practice game by a four composed of 
Guest, Roark, Hopping, ““Laddie” Sanford. 
The score: 8 to 5. The question: If the 
U. S. team was unable to stop Guest and 
Sanford, how will it contrive to stop brii- 
liant Lewis Lacey of the Argentines? 








Shamateurs 

Richard Ely Danielson is a master of 
fox hounds (Groton Hunt), edits The 
Sportsman (sport monthly), has no time 
for any but amateur sports. In the Sep- 
tember issue of his magazine he flays Wil- 
liam Tatem Tilden II, unfrocked rac- 
queteer, for endorsing cigarets, giving in- 
terviews for pay, otherwise professionaliz- 
ing sacrosanct tennis. Says Foxhunter- 
Editor Danielson: “We believe that the 
game should be cleansed... of the 
shamateurs who now dominate it.” 


and that was 
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kets from within. This condition 
has created a new problem for 
the manufacturer striving for 
national distribution. 


when a bianket sales policy 
could be so averaged in applica- 
tion that it would cover the 
requirements of marketing in 
Delaware the same as in New 
Mexico. ’I'was an ancient and 
honorable sport—but now to be 


referred to only as “them good 
old days.” 


Today competition is dictating 
a new method of marketing. 
Changed conditions in merchan- 
dising demand complete stocks 
close at hand from which selec- 
tions can be made and immediate 
delivery given. Volume business 
in any market depends on serv- 


ice. It is no longer possible to: 


cover the Nation from a single 
point of manufacture or distri- 
bution. 


Growth in population and pur- 
chasing power has created a 
number of economic provinces— 
unit markets, with strategically 
located cities serving these mar- 
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Dallas 
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The answer to that problem is ob- 
viously—decentralization. The estab- 
lishment of branch factories in points 
strategically located to economically 
serve these marketing areas. DALLAS 
is the logical base of supplies for the 
Six Billion Dollar Market of the great 
Southwest. Seven distinctive pieces of 
literature based on exhaustive surveys 
are offered to prove it. Why not write 
for them TODAY? Address: 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
DALLAS 


wn 


Send for this market 
analysis of the 
Great SOUTHWEST 






All or any of the seven 
of these special informa< 
tive reports will be mailed 
executives who _ request 
them. A copy of each 
should be on your desk, 





































The filingsystem that uses flat 
manila folders is operated on 
the theory that each folder in 
the cabinet will be called upon 
to hold an equal number of 


papers. 

The fact is that every filing 
drawer has overcrowded, bulg- 
ing folders that disrupt and 
impair the efficiency of the en- 
tire filing system and are the 
cause of many misfiled and lost 
letters. 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have been designed—in recognition 
of this fact—to eliminate these dis- 
advantages. They wiil hold efficiently 
3, 30 or 300 letters. They always 
stand upright in the filing cabinet 
with their index tabs in plain view 
ready for quick filing and Gaabatet 
reference. 





We urge you to try a “Vertex” 


Pocket in the place of that folder in 
your files that carries the most cor- 
respondence. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a free sample for this pur- 
pose. There is no obligation 
attached. Send for it today. 






-—---———— CUT HERE °° 9 777 





Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘Vertex” 
File Pocket, as described in September 17 Time. 
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Address 








Name and Position of Person Inquiring. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired ? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Engaged. 
19, who follows his 
fession in Hollywood; to Joan Crawford, 
22, cinemactress (Four Walls, Sally, 
Irene & Mary) who calls him “Dodo,” 
who already wears a wedding ring in- 
scribed, “To my beloved wife from 
Dodo.” 


Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 
famed father’s pro- 








Married. Maude R. Bouvier, 
famed twin (of Mrs. Henry Clarkson 
Scott) daughter of Mr. & Mrs. John 
Vernou Bouvier Jr., of New York; and 
John E. Davis; in East Hampton, L. I. 

— + 

Married. Victoria Frelinghuysen, 
daughter of onetime Senator Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen of Manhattan and Far Hills, 
N. J., whose family has included four Sen- 
tors, whose great-great-grandfather served 
on Washington’s staff and was a member 
of the Continental Congress; to John 
Grenville Bates Jr., member New York 
Stock Exchange; in Bernardsville, N. J. 

—_—o—_ 

Married. Prince Alexander Bariatinsky, 
23, grandson of the late Tsar Alexander 
II; to Princess Olga Mossalkaka, 17, 
granddaughter of the late Col. Peter Mos- 
salkaka of the Imperial Russian Army; 
in Washington, D. C. Also married last 
week was Princess Olga’s mother, Princess 
Vera Pleschkova-Mossalkaka, 34, to Alex- 
ander S. Georgiades, onetime of Arcadia, 
Greece, now a Washington florist. 

—_—@ 

Sued for Divorce. Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, famed hirsute & diplomatic im- 
presario of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of Manhattan; by Frances Alda, 
dusky soprano; after 18 years of wedded 
life. 


Sued for Divorce. Ruth Elder, famed 
aviatrix; by Lyle Womack, of Balboa, 
C. Z. Aviatrix Elder has been appearing 
in vaudeville throughout the U. S. and 
cinemacting in support of two aged par- 
ents and five brothers. Husband Womack, 
in Central America, charged cruelty, said, 
“weight has been reduced, efficiency for 
work lessened and health and reason en- 
dangered.”” On her return from the trans- 
Atlantic flight she refused him the con- 
nubial salute, said “Don’t be a fool.” 


socially 
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Slain. Elizabeth, Countess Fischler 
von Treuberg, 58, famed European ad- 
venturess; by Edgar Beese, German flier, 


who committed suicide at the same time; 
in Berlin. Born in 1870, a tailor’s daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Uhl became a _ wealthy, 
fashionable courtesan, celebrated in Con- 
tinental capitals and on the Riviera. In 
1911 she won long-sought social standing 
by her marriage to Count von Treuberg, 
a bankrupt naval officer. She had arranged 
to pay him 25.000 marks, but never did 
so and the marriage was later annulled. 
Aviator Beese’s father, mother and sister 
all were suicides before him. 


—— 


4 
Died. Lincoln Eyre, 39, famed and ad- 
venturous World War newsman, Berlin 
correspondent of the New York Times; 
following an appendicitis operation; in 
Berlin. 


Died. Robert Hawley Ingersoll, 68, 
originator of the dollar watch; of Bright’s 
disease; in Denver, Colo. It is estimated 
that over 70,000,000 Ingersoll watches 
have been manufactured. Wartime condi- 
tions made the dollar watch an impossi- 
bility; in 1921 the Ingersoll brothers be- 
came bankrupt; their factory has since 
been purchased by the Waterbury Clock 
Co. 





ee 

Died. Mrs. Marie Hungerford Mackay, 
85, “the untitled Duchess,” relict of John 
W. Mackay (Croesus of mines & cables), 
mother of Clarence H. Mackay (president 
of Postal Telegraph Co.); of heart dis- 
ease in Roslyn, L. I, N. W. Born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the daughter of Civil 
and Mexican war veteran Col. Daniel C. 
Hungerford and his onetime Parisian wife, 
it was she who in the early *6os braved a 
squalid, vulgar Nevada mining town with 
her first husband, one Dr. Bryant. After 
his death she kept a boarding house in the 
mining camps. To her table came John 
W. Mackay, Irish immigrant miner. They 
were married. The famed Comstock Lode, 
in the opening of which he was an entre- 
preneur, yielded $300,000,000 in gold and 
silver within six years. Buttressed with 
wealth, Mrs. Mackay assailed San Fran- 
cisco society, made but slight impress. She 
traveled to France. There her dark beauty, 
wit, enviable taste and prodigious fortune 
made her a social enchantress. Speaking 
flawless French, acquired from her mother, 
she was received in the almost impene- 
trable salons of the Faubourg St. Germain 
in Paris. Her Nevada brand of horseman- 
ship, exhibited in the Bois du Boulogne, 
was the despair of French equestriennes. 
Meissonier painted her portrait. Ludovic 
Halevy portrayed her in L’Abbe Constan- 
tin, the novel which won him a seat among 
the “40 Immortals” of the French Acad- 
emy. While Mr. Mackay remained in the 
U. S., she crossed the Channel to London, 
repeated her triumphs. Her mansion on 
Carlton House Terrace was decorated with 
Gobelin tapestries, other valuable objets 
d’art. Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, 
was a constant, admiring visitor. She went 
to Moscow, where Tsar Alexander III pro- 
nounced her the most beautifully dressed 
woman at his coronation ball. In 1902 
her husband died. In 1915 she began a 
quiet life at Nice, France. She returned 
to the U. S. in 1919, where she has since 
entertained the present Prince of Wales 
and Colonel Lindbergh on Long Island. 

Her lifelong gifts to charity were note- 
worthy, including $300,000 which she gave 
with Clarence W. Mackay to the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. One of the three 
grandchildren present at her death was 
Mrs. Irving Berlin (Ellin Mackay), whose 
marriage to the Tin Pan alley tycoon led 
to an estrangement from her father. 

—— os 

Died. The Rev. Joseph C. Hartzell, 86, 
onetime Methodist Episcopal Bishop of 
Africa, who during 46 years of church 
service averaged 35,000 miles of travel per 
year, never having an accident; from in- 
juries inflicted by house-breakers on June 
1; in Cincinnati. 
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and Associated Radio Stations 
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NEWSCASTING 


Daily Summaries of Significant Events 





To keep men well-informed—to present honest summaries of signif- 
icant events—that is the purpose of TIME, and now of NEWS- 
CASTING. 


NEWSCASTING has been made possible by the eager co-operation of 
these leading stations. They will appreciate comment—as will TIME— 


on this new service to listeners-in. 


by postcard. 


Boston, Mass. WNAC 
Shepard Stores 


Providence, R. I. WEAN 
Shepard Stores 


Philadelphia, Pa. WLIT 
Lit Brothers 


Rochester, N. Y. WHAM 
Stromberg Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. WMAK 
WMAK Studios, Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. KDKA 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Detroit, Mich. WGHP 


Harrison P helps, Inc. 


Cleveland, Ohio WTAM 
Sponsored by Central National Bank 


Columbus, Ohio WAIU 


American Insurance Union 


Indianapolis, Ind. WFBM 
Ind. Power & Light Co. 


Raleigh, N.C. WPTF 


Durham Life Insurance Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. WMC 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Nashville, Tenn. WSM 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 





Hopkinsville, Ky. WFIW 
Acme Mills 


St. Petersburg, Fla. WSUN 
St. Petersburg Chamber of Com. 


Clearwater, Fla. WFLA 
Clearwater Chamber of Com. 


Pensacola, Fla. WCOA 


City of Pensacola 


New Orleans, La. WSMB 
Saenger Theatres, Inc. & Maison 
Blanche Co. 


Hot Springs, Ark. KTHS 
Arlington Hotel 


Quincy, Ill. WTAD 
Illinois Stock Med., Inc. 


Chicago, ll. WJJD 


Palmer House 


St. Louis, Mo. KMOX 


St. Louis Globe Democrat 


St. Paul, Minn. KSTP 
National Battery Broadcasting Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. WTAQ 
Gillette Rubber Co. 


Council Bluffs, Ia. KOIL 
Mona Motor Oil Co. 


Colorado Springs, Col. KFUM 
Corley Mountain Highway 


Watch Station Announcements for the NEWSCASTING Hour 


Applaud or criticize—by letter, 


Kansas City, Mo. KMBC 
Midland Broadcasting Co. 


Wichita, Kan. KFH 


The Hotel Lassen 


Oklahoma City, Okla. KFJF 
National Radio Mfg. Co. 


Fort Worth, Texas KFQB 


Texas Hour Broadcasting Co, 
Dallas, Texas KRLD 
The Daily Times Herald 


Waco, Texas WJAD 
Hotel Raleigh 


’ Salt Lake City, Utah KSL 


Radio Service Corp. of Utah 


Boise, Idaho KFAU 
The Voice of Idaho 


Hollywood, Calif. KFWB 


Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. KYA 


Pacific Broadcasting Co. 


Portland, Ore. KEX 


Western Broadcasting Co. 


Seattle, Wash. KFOA 


Rhodes Department Store 


Tacoma, Wash. KMO 
KMO, Incorporated 


Ketchikan, Alaska KGBU 


Alaska Radio & Service Co. 
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Near-Billion 

Three Chicagoans, all sedately groomed 
and all wearing eyeglasses, sat at a banker’s 
long table in Chicago last week. They 
were George McClelland Reynolds in the 
centre, Arthur Reynolds (his younger 
brother) at his left, Eugene Morgan 
Stevens at his right. The three were pa- 
tiently posing for their group picture. On 
rare previous occasions they had appeared 
in the same photographs, but with other 
bankers and tycoons. Last week’s picture 
was to have special significance. It sym- 
bolized the largest merger of the year, the 
well foretold consolidation of the Rey- 
nolds brothers’ Continental National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago with the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Co. of Chicago of which 
Mr. Stevens was president (TIME, Sept. 
3). Their combination as the Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co. gives Chicago the 
second largest bank in the U. S. (National 
City of Manhattan is first.) Its joined cap- 
ital resources are $150,000,000, its joined 
deposits over $900,000,000. Chairman of 
the board is Arthur Reynolds; chairman of 
the executive cbmmittee, George M. Rey- 
nolds; president, Eugene M. Stevens. 

Chicagoans these three mighty bankers 
are, but by migration. The Reynolds 
brothers were born at Panora, Guthrie 
County, Iowa. George M.’s first important 
job was as clerk with the Guthrie County 
National Bank at Panora. (The town’s 
population is now barely 1,000.) Arthur 
ran a drug store there for ten years, and 
then followed his brother into the Guthrie 





County bank. Later they progressed to 
Des Moines, to Chicago. Banker Stevens 
began his career in a Preston (Minn.) 






© Blank Stoller, Inc. 

BANKER EUGENE M. STEVENS 

. . . began turning cartwheels. 
wagon factory as a small but husky boy, 
working overtime to help his mother bal- 
ance the household accounts. At 20, he 
embarked for the nearest big city, which 
happened to be Minneapolis. He worked 
for the F. H. Peavey Co., who are now the 
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Add: Virtue of Bud. gets 


OME ways of spending an 

advertising appropriation are 
easier than others. One way is to 
spend recklessly but hopefully in 
large chunks. This way is some- 
times highly profitable for all con- 
cerned; and then again, sometimes 
it is profitable for everybody but 
the advertiser. 

Another and less spectacular 
way is to spend with a definite 
realization that every dollar must 
be wisely invested regardless of 
what methods or mediums may be 
involved or how much painstak- 
ing “follow-through” detail may 
be required. 

This way is pretty certain to 


work out profitably for the ad- 
vertiser, but often not so profit- 
ably for the advertising agent. Yet 
it is this latter kind of unbiased 
counsel and willing cooperation in 
the bread-and-butter job of mak- 
ing sales or getting results that 
means the most to the advertiser 
and makes his appropriation go 
farther in the Jong run. 

Because we insist on keeping 
ourselves in a position to work 
this way for our clients, we 
operate on a Fee-and-Budget sys- 
tem that effectually relieves us of 
all possible prejudice and pays us 
in direct proportion to the amount 


of work required by each client. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 





largest grain merchants in the U. S. He 
became an investment banker. When he 
was 46, he went to Chicago, as vice presi- 
dent of the old Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank. Last year he became president of its 
successor, the Illinois Merchants. 


—. —— 


Commercial National 
As Peierls, Buhler & Co. sold out to 


Commercial Investment Trust Corp. last 
week (see p. 44), Peierls, Buhler’s Presi- 
dent Herbert P. Howell resigned. A 
greater opportunity, toward which he had 
assiduously worked, waited for him. None- 
theless he retained contact with the textile 
factors—as chairman of its executive 
commiuttee. 

That greater opportunity was the presi- 
dency of a great new bank, the Com- 
mercial National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Manhattan. 

Comptroller of the Treasury Joseph 
Wallace McIntosh has only recently ap- 
proved the creation of this bank. It has 
only temporary offices in Wall Street. But 
it actually has $14,000,000 of paid in capi- 
tal and surplus, more money than any bank 
ever started with.* And it has Mr. Howell 
as its senior executive. Thirty years ago 
he was one of Carnegie’s bright young 
men—with Charles Michael Schwab, 
Henry Clay Frick and others who became 
millionaires. Mr. Howell was head of the 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s credit department. 
Later he became a vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in Manhat- 
tan, and extended his personal financial 
work. Then came directorships with the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S. 

Money and the man guarantee the new 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. 
large activities. Its list of directors indi- 
cate a wide influence. It includes: Walter 
Percy Chrysler, Jacob France, Edward 
Phillip Farley, Sidney R. Kent, Clement 
M. Keys, David A. Schulte, William 
Wrigley Jr. 

And it includes men of whom the gen- 
eral public rarely hears: William Henry 
Albers, president of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., a chain rapidly spreading 
over the country; Harold O. Barker of 
Jessup & Lamont, classed in Wall Street 
with J. S. Bache & Co. as the largest of 
purely stock brokerage houses; John 
Hanes Jr. of Chas. D. Barney & Co., large 
brokerage and underwriting house; Robert 
Lehman of Lehman Bros. 


—< 








Beaten 

“Tt takes guts and it takes loyalty to 
build a cooperative organization.” Thus 
spake Aaron Sapiro, last week, to Star Re- 
porter Peter Vischer of Exhibitors Herald 
& Moving Picture World. Father of many 
a cooperative, bitter enemy of Henry Ford, 
Mr. Sapiro’s latest venture has been the 
Independent Motion Pictures Exhibitors 
Association, of Which the purpose is to 
permit the owners of small cinemansions to 
wield a more potent influence upon the 
large and exclusive companies which make 
cinemas. 

Mr. Sapiro’s function was somewhat dif- 
ficult to define. Most of the owners of 
small cinemansions are Jews and they sup- 


*A bank with $20,000,000 initial resources is 
now being organized in Manhattan, 
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An eye for every angle of your business 


A method that enables you to pilot 
your business with a surer hand 


iv is the quarter per cent saving here . . . the 
tenth of a per cent saving there . . . the keen- 
eyed scrutiny every day of every department of 
your business that enables you to increase your 
margin of profit. 

But you can’t have this close control when you 
are basing decisions on facts and figures that are 


anywhere from a week to a month old. Successful 
executives learn this early in their business careers, 


and this is why they are quick to grasp the advan- 
tages of the Elliott-Fisher method of business 
control. 


Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing machines liter- 
ally give you eyes to watch the progress of every 
angle of your business. They reduce the most 


complicated departmental systems to a simple 
unified plan... one that gives you all the facts and 
figures every day. 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Gren OC fice Fauipment (poration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Sales, accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
collections, deliveries, production... every opera- 
tion is posted up to date, so that you have a com- 
plete picture every day. And all of these vital 
figures can be had in a simple, understandable 
report, placed on your desk every morning at 
nine. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any 
way confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher 
can be quickly installed. 

Let us tell you the complete story ... let us show 
you how thousands of executives are piloting their 
businesses with a surer hand, with greater profits. 
Tell your secretary to fill in the coupon and mail 
it. It will bring descriptive literature containing 
more complete infor- 
mation. 






General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 










Name 






Address _ 
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multiplying 


In the power and 
speed of human hands, the 
FINNELL is as sensational as a 
juggler and more certain. It 
equals five to eight hands in the 
number of brushes it wields and 
thirty or more human hands in 
the force it exerts. Moreover, It 
gets floors clean—something hu- 
man hands cannot do econom- 
ically. 

With the FINNELL a large 
Chicago office building saves a 
thousand dollars a month. A 
nationally known manufacturer 
saves $26,000 a year. A small 
town bank saves a_ thousand 
dollars a year. 

Without obligation, have a 
survey made. of your floors to 
if a FINNELL can 
you, and how much. 

SYSTEM, Inc., 289 

East Street, Elkhart, 

Indiana. District 

offices in principal 

cities—consult tele- 
phone — book. In 
Canada write Stand- 
ard Bank Building, 
Ortawa, Ontario. 
kight models; a 
rightsize for every 

purpose. Prices 
SES i $75. 00 to 

S77 53875. 00. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It scrubs 


determine 


for 


Save 













It waxes It polishes 
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SEHOLD FINNELL 


Q) 


HOUS 


New and improved. 
The smallest FIN- lA 
NELL ever made. 
Weighs only twenty 
pounds, Costs only 
$75.00. Compact 
and efficient. Re- 
finishes, waxes, 
polishes, scrubs. 
Write mainofkce, 
at Elkhard, Ind. 
for illustrated 


folder. 
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posed that, if they banded themselves to- 
gether, Mr. Sapiro would be able to cham- 
pion their interests and thwart the all too 











AARON SAPIRO 


“They admired me as a man... .” 


often oppressive business tactics of the 
great producer-distributor-exhibitor com- 
panies, as Paramount-Famous-Lasky, Fox, 
Loew.* Unfortunately, looking at the mem- 
bership of his new cooperative, last week, 
Aaron Sapiro found neither guts nor loy- 
alty. Accordingly he said: “This is a 
beaten organization today.” He explained: 

“There are a number of reasons... 
bitter opposition of big producers. 
Perhaps I haven't the qualities needed to 
lead this particular group of men. 

oa The vacillations of our own mem- 
bership. I was promised complete support 
of the independent producers. They asked 
me to help them. They admired me as a 
man and as a Jew. They were proud of me 
because I had brought Henry Ford to his 
knees before them (Time, May 2, 1927, 
et ante). 

“It is essential for exhibitors to coordi- 
nate their buying power. They are nearest 
the public. They are the outlet of the in- 
dustry. And they haven't a word to say— 
not one word—as to how it shall be run. 

“This | cooperative] idea is sound and 
I predict that exhibitors in all parts of the 
country will have to see its soundness or 
be swallowed uv by the great motion pic- 
ture machines.” 


Scotched Legend 


Many are the legends of Dig Business. 
The following are current and recurrent: 
1) Each New Year’s Eve, John Pierpont 
Morgan summons his partners to No. 23 
Wall St., distributes gigantic checks as 
rewards for the year’s work; 2) President 
Coolidge is kept busy answering appeals 
that he accept the chairmanship of the 
U.S. Steel Corp.; 3) Mrs. Frank O. Low- 
den, the onetime Miss Florence Pullman 

*Small exhibitors have in the past been 
obl:ged to accept “block” booking, a collection 
of tedious pictures with some good ones. The 
Federal Trade Commission investigated the 
system, found it pernicious, forbade it, de- 
nounced the burly distributors. But block book- 
ing continues. 
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JOHN noms SERIES reser 
BUDGET 


Column 


_ Like the Agony Column of the 
London Times, is intensely per- 
sonal—BUT it contains more 


cheerful news inn, 


LMOST every metropolitan daily 
nowadays devotes a column or 
more to the practical uses of the 
BUDGET. Women write in freely 
of their experience, and mostly to the 
effect that they have found the BUD- 
GET worth the keeping. 


Many of these correspondents live 
on surprisingly small amounts and 
some of them seem to be able to have 
their cake and eat it, too. (Not that 
one woman’s cake may not be another 


woman's mere bread and jam.) 


The BUDGET helps You to get 
what You want (either the cake or the 
jam,—possibly both) out of your in- 
come and out of life. 

John Hancock Monthly Budget 
Sheets are furnished on request. 
Please send a two-cent stamp to cover 
the cost of mailing. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


Lire INSURANCE Comp, 


ar BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS —— 





[. 
TUNE IN 


Daily Summaries of Significant 
Events broadcast by Associated Radio 
Stations. (See p. 37). 





Or do you buy at the wrong time? Digest clients 
are afalhey advised when and what stocks to buy 
or sell! 


lor the past several years the Digest has consist- 
ently maintained abullish position on the securities 
market: it has steadfastly recommended the pur- 
chase of many profitable market leaders, such as 
General Motors, Radio, International 
Harvester. Digest advice and success 
isbased on our famous We ighted Aver- 
age of 35 leading, authoritative opin- 
ions—each weighted according to past 
accursé icles. 
Know what to buy or sell; and when! 
Send for a free acquaintance copy con- 
taining valuable information on the 
probable future trend of security 
prices, 


- —_ Se 
342 Madison Ave. 


Without obligation to me, mail_me a current 
Digest. I should like to become familiar with your 
famous w eighted Average method. 
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and daughter of Founder George M. Pull- 
man, names all Pullman cars. For this 
labor, which reputedly occupies one half- 
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€ "afl & A. 
Mrs. FRANK O. LOWDEN 

. named neither Belvedere nor 

Beauregard. 


hour each day, she earns either $100 a day 
or $30,000 a year. 

The first legend has been repeatedly 
scotched; the second, never. The third 
legend received, last week, a thorough 
scotching. The Pullman Co. peremptorily 
denied that Mrs. Lowden ever named a 
Pullman car. She inspired neither Belve- 
dere nor Beauregard. And at the same 
time, the company revealed tricks and 
twists of naming its 9,000 cars. Among 
piquant twists: 

First of Pullman cars to be given a 
name was the “Pioneer,” built in 1865 for 
Abraham Lincoln’s funeral train. 

Vice President Richmond Dean is the 
hero of Pullman car naming. When the 
Pullman Co. took over the Wagner Sleep- 
ing Car, at the exact turn of the century, 
it was discovered that 300 cars bore dupli- 
cate names. Mr. Dean spent a restless 
afternoon and evening. On a sudden in- 
spiration, he had the Chicago public 
library opened. With a corps of clerks, he 
delved into ancient history, Greek, Roman. 
Within 24 hours he gave heroic and an- 
tique christening to the 300, 

Of late years, inspiration has given way 
to rules. Company officers, forming the 
Committee on Nomenclature, methodi- 
cally assign prefixes, thus: Mt., or Moun- 
tain for observation cars containing sec- 
tions; Saint or Mac for cars with twelve 
sections, one drawing room; Silver for the 
California Limited of the Santa Fe; Great 
for the Great Northern Oriental Limited; 
Sunset for Sunset Limited of the Southern 
Pacific. 

Compartment and drawing room cars 
have been named for poets, dramatists, 
authors. 

For the Congressional Limited (New 
York to Washington) the committee fit- 
tingly selects names of signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, members of 
continental and constitutional congresses. 

The only Pullman car named for a liv- 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . $34,000,000 
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Insuring Insurance 


An American Appraisal will 
establish for you the insurable 
value of your property, will clas- 
sify it in accordance with your 


insurance requirements, and 
will equip you with complete 
data with which to prepare an 
immediate and accurate proof 
of loss in the event of fire. 


THE 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Any investor in Commercial Mortgage 
Trust Notes can specify in advance the 
length of time his money is to be in- 
vested. He may invest it for 1 month, 2 
months or as long as 12 months. If you 
are looking for a conservative, short-time 
investment yielding an attractive return, 
mail coupon for Booklet T-20 and list of 
current offerings. 
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COMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GOMPANY 
—_—_—_————_ OF DETROIT ——_———_ 
5 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 








| ing hero is the “Colonel Lindbergh,” now 


the observation car on The Spirit of St. 
Louis, in service between St. Louis and 
New York. 

Recently the Pullman company extended 
the felicity of its facilities to horses. In 
a specially constructed Pullman car, 
“Bath-House” John Coughlin, Chicago 
alderman & sportsman, last week shipped 
two glossy thoroughbreds from Arlington 
Park., Ill., to Belmont Park, N. Y. 

The trip, successful, encouraged the 
Pennsylvania Railroad company to an- 
nounce that hereafter it would regularly 
provide Pullman cars, specially designed 
for horses. The cars have a capacity of 
from one to 24 horses, are named for 
race tracks, and have enough room to 
carry an automobile. 
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Wire-Writing 

You want to, or must write somebody 
in particular. You are too busy, or too 
lazy to do it. You live in Boston, New 
York, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco or Los Angeles. You 
ask Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. for a 
photogram blank, and your problem is 
solved. On the blank, you scribble a few 
words—terse words or smart words, ac- 
cording to your taste. It makes no differ- 


| ence whether your handwriting is neat or 


hideous; Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., in 
co-operation with American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., will accept your message 
and transmit it by telephotograph. Within 
an hour or two, your somebody will receive 
an exact copy of your own words in your 
own handwriting. He will cry, no doubt: 


| “Well, good old Joe; he can still waggle 


a pen [or pencil].” 

A typewritten photogram will cost you 
one and a half times the usual cost of a 
telegram. Handwritten messages, fac- 
similes of documents and photographs will 
cost you considerably more—for example, 
a minimum of $20 from New York to 
Atlanta, $45 from New York to San 
Francisco. 

The service was put into operation last 
week. 

ll latin 
Sufficiently Saline 


“There is a gentleman,” observed the 


| Wall Street Journal, cautiously, last week, 





“who heads a large salt company who also 
has salty tastes. On his estate in the out- 
skirts of a Pennsylvania city he has built 
a large swimming pool, containing salt 
water. Every two weeks the water is re- 


| newed and two tons of salt are used to 
| make the solution sufficiently saline. In 
| the salt manufacturer’s house there is a 


salt water system*, so that the benefits of 
synthetic ocean bathing may be enjoyed 
without leaving the privacy of one’s bath- 


| room.” 


Discreet, even reticent, the Wal! Street 
Journal deceived no one who knows the 
coal mining district of Scranton, Pa., and 
neighboring, suburban Dalton. For as 
every Scrantonian knows, a major glory of 
Dalton is the large, old house (recently 
remodeled) of Salt Tycoon Mortimer B. 
Fuller. And as every saltman knows, the 
Fullers (Grandfather Edward L., Father 


*An error. Saltman Fuller has no salt water 
system in his home. He has a device, however, 
for softening hard water. 
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Mortimer B., Son Edward L.) have pre- 
sided over the “biggest” International Salt 
Co. for a quarter of a century. 

The two tons required each and every 





© International 
MortTiMer B. FULLER 
. dives into his surplus. 


two weeks for Mortimer B. Fuller’s private 
ocean, 100 miles from the seashore, are 


the least of the drains on International | 


Salt’s mines and ev aporating plants. Next 
in order of unimportance is the production 
of table salt. Major uses of salt are found 
in the curing of hides, manufacture of soap, 
paper, ice cream. 

Tense is the competition in the salt min- 
ing industry. Saltman Fuller saw net earn- 
ings fall from $507,339 in 1926 to $327,000 
in 1927, to only $3,108 for the first six 
months of 1928. On the stock exchange, 
International Salt dropped from a high of 
g2 in 1923 to a low of 54} in 1928. Les- 
sened demand, competitive price cutting, 
are among apparent causes of depression. 
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Credit 

When you buy a Nash, Graham-Paige, 
Hupmobile, Chandler, Reo, Hudson or 
Essex motor car on the instalment plan 
you give the dealer your note and expect 
monthly bills: Those bills when they arrive 
are rarely from the dealer however, but 
usually from the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp. That company has bought 


your note from the dealer. You owe them 


the money, and you pay them. 


The same thing happens when you buy | 


an Ampico or other American Piano Co. 
instruments on time payments; or a Servel 
or Electrolux refrigerator, or a Radio Corp. 
of America receiving set, or a certain 
make of barge, printing machine, etc. 
The Commercial Investment Trust 


Corp. is one of the world’s most important | 


and essential arteries of credit. It has 
financial dealings with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and scores of banks. In the U. S. it has 
80 financing offices. 


TIME 
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Sheet Metal Construction that Lasts/ 











#F or  Adepent Buildin ngs 





Abroad are others in | 
Canada, England, Cuba, Porto Rico, Nor- | 


Hangars, Shops and Sheds 


use the well known 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE 


| Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Galvanized Sheets 


building construction. 


‘Standardize on KEYSTONE quality for 
roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, cor- 
nices, skylights, sheet metal repairs and 
replacements, and for culverts, tanks, 
flumes, and similar uses where resist- 
ance to corrosion is an important factor. 
For good buildings of every y 

type, commercial, industrial 
or residential—metal offers 
substantial service and effec- 
tive protection against fire, 
lightning, and all conditions 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


"THE development of aviation demands suitable and adequate 

airport structures. Add lasting service to satisfaction by using 
ApoLLo-KerysTone Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) for 
These are without question the highest 
quality zinc coated sheets manufactured — supplied flat, corru- 
gated, V-crimped, standing seam, and in all standard patterns of 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products. 
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of weather. We have a booklet, ‘“‘How 
to Lay Steel Roofing,’’ that will interest 
you. This Company is the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of a complete line 
of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin 
and Terne Plates for every known pur- 
pose. Sold by leading metal 
merchants. Write for copy 
of ‘“Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ 
’ booklet, which contains the 
) conclusive results of scien- 
tific.out-in-the-weather tests. 









DISTRICT BALES jap oa ag Cincinnati Export Representatives—U. 8. Srax. Propucts Co., New York City 
Denver it, w Orleans, New York Pacific Coast Representatives — U. 8. Stes. Propucrs Co. 
| Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolula 
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RADIOGRAMS 


mean accuracy, directness 


AND MORE 


Speed! Fast communication direct from 
the United States to any of twenty-five 
foreign countries and to ships at sea. 
That is the service that Radiograms are 
performing daily for leading banks, ex- 
porters and importers. Radiograms 
offer the most direct means of communi- 
cation to practically every point on the 
surface of the globe. Yet this swift mes- 
sage service costs no more than other 
means of fast communication. 


Be sure of speed—accuracy—directness. 
Send your messages as Radiograms 


Via RA 


Radiograms go direct to: 


Belgium Turkey Japan 

France Liberia Dutch East 
Great Britain Argentina Indies 
Germany Brazil The Philippines 
Holland Colombia French Indo- 
Italy Dutch Guiana China 
Norway Porto Rico Hongkong 
Poland St. Martin Shanghai 
Portugal Venezuela and to ships at 
Sweden Hawaii sea 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa 
and the Near East at any RCA office; to trans- 
pacific countries at any RCA or Western Union 
office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Offices in New York City 


64 Broad Street.. 
Produce Exchange 
120 Cedar Street 

19 Spruce Street 

126 Franklin Street 
25 East 17th Street 
264 Fifth Avenue 

19 West 44th Street 
102 West 56th St.eet 


Hanover 1811 
Bowling Green 8012 
Rector 0404 

. Beekman 8220 
Walker 4891 

. Algonquin 7050 

... Lexington 5347 

. Murray Hill 4996 
BET es" Cirele 6210 


Boston 

109 Congress Street............. Liberty 8864 
San Francisco 

SB Geary Gtrect. ........02% ..Garfield 4200 


Washington, D. C. 


1112 Connecticut Avenue Decatur 2600 








BUILD Your Own Radiovisor 


} EGINNING Sept. 15th Science News-Letter 
tells you how to do itin a series of weekly 
articles by C. Francis Jenkins. Radiovision is 
here. There are movies in the air. See them 
by reading the articles and learning to make a 
simple, inexpensive Radiovisor. 
SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 
The Weekly Summary of Current Science 
Introductory Offer—$1 for 13 Weeks 
2185 B St. Washington, D.C. 











| textile manufacturers. 


way, Denmark, Sweden, Germany. Only 
recently C. I. T. joined with Morgan & 
Cie, Lazard Freres, and Credit Lyonais to 
form a 50,000,000 francs credit corpora- 
tion in France. Wherever instalment buy- 
ing spreads business—manufacturers, job- 
bers, dealers, consumers—need the credit 
services of companies like C. I. T. 

Last year the corporation did $188,271,- 
263 business (profits $3,003,392); the first 


|half of this year $129,865,493 (profits 


$2,246.590). 

In the textiles business another, older 
and broader type of financing functions. 
Credit companies act as factors for the 
They loan money 
for production; they sell the goods, carry 
accounts. Important among such concerns 
is Peierls, Buhler & Co., with surplus and 
capital of approximately $4,000,000. It has 
the confidence of its trade. It seemed 
immutable. 

Last week, however, Siegfried Peierls, 
founder and chairman of his factoring com- 
pany surprised his people. Henry Ittleson, 
founder and president of Commercial In- 
vestment Trust Corp. had been asking him 
to sell out, and last week the deal was 
consummated. Peierls, Buhler, with Mr. 
Peierls still at its head, became an autono- 
mous C. I. T. subsidiary. C. I. T. increased 


| its capital and surplus to $30,000,000. And 


its stock rose to $r04: 75 on the market. 








| Envelopes 


To the Post Office Department at Wash- 


| ington came bids for supplying the U. S. 


| with 


| 


12,800,000,000 stamped envelopes, 
enough to last four years. (Time, Aug. 
20.) Lowest of three estimates was the 
figure of International Envelope Co., an 
International Paper subsidiary. Post Office 
officials noted this bid was 22% lower 
than the present contract price (with Mid- 
dle West Supply Co., Dayton, Ohio). But 
last week, the U. S. rejected all estimates, 
called for new bids. 








Tires é 


Down, down, down go earnings of U. S. 
automobile tire makers (Time, Aug. 27 
And down, down, down go the prices of 
tires. To leading companies, U. S. Rub- 
ber and the “biggest” Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber, last week announced a 20% slash 
in the cost of second grade tires, meeting 
a similar reduction by Firestone Tire & 
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Write Quick 
For This 
Free Book 


DOUBLE YOUR 
x INCOME ! 
i @. Weekly Pay and Monthly 1 BOUUS Ojo, 


Taking Orders for HERTEL Personal Christmas 
GREETING CARDS— 


THEY SELL ON SIGHT! 
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Get this book — 
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get 
where they get 
rders—also, facts 


Everyone buys Christmas cards. This is 
the opportunity of a lifetime. Simply show 
wonderful samples and take orders every- 
one is anxious to give you. It is the easiest, 
surest, quickest way on earth of making 
$75 to $125 weekly in spare time. 


No Selling Experience Required 


Our biggest checks often go to thosewithout 
selling experience. Housewives, clerks, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, etc., all make 
good on The Hertel Pian—{or we tell them 
exactly what to do. 


JOHN A. HERTELCO. Dept. 4524 318 W. Washington Street Chicago, Mlinois 


SHARE IN THIS $100000000 BUSINESS 


Stenographer Made 


$1000.00 During Lunch 


Hours ‘hink ofit.Mrs.B.C.Wood- 
$ ward housewife, $800. 
Mrs. C. B. Quinn, a cool 

thousand dollars last 


year and expects to rele) 
double that this year. 10 

We could oe vos of $ —_7 
many more likethis. 

It’s amazing. Write outfit 





























quick. 


Rubber Co. Tire makers, linked in the 
Rubber Pool, have seen their inventcries 
of crude rubber, bought at around 4o¢ a 
pound, fall to less than 20¢. The same tire- 
makers, linked in the new Rubber Insti- 
tute, are fighting fierce competition from 
mileage-guaranteeing mail order houses 
(see LETTERS). 
—©—_ 
Index 


Cigarets. The census bureau last week 
announced 98 billion cigarets consumed in 
the U. S. last year, more than two a day 
for every man, woman and child in the 
country. 

St. Paul. Some of the bond and stock 
holders of the old Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway do not yet know that 
their railrezd failed more than three years 
ago and let year was sold to creditors at 
auction. the reorganized road is called 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the National City 
Co. are its bankers. They have been trad- 
ing new bonds and stocks for old. But 
owners of $4,000,000 old bonds, 6,000 old 
preferred shares, and 15,000 old common 
shares have made no sign of trading. 

Bank. The Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co. began organization work in Man- 
hattan with $14,000,000 capital & surplus, 


greatest initial resources of any bank 
(see p. 38). 
Harriman-Soviet. There were days 


when it seemed that William Averell Har- 
riman and his associates must lose their 
$3,450,000 put into a Soviet concession to 
export Manganese ore from the Chiatouri 
district of Russia. The Soviets had formed 
a state Manganese trust. But last week 
they announced an agreement to retain the 
Harriman money, to pay the Harriman an 
income guaranteed by 7% bonds. 

Chevrolet last week turned out its one 
millionth car of this year. 

Circulating Money. The U. S. Treasury 
last week reperted that on July 31, 
$8,142,000,000 of currency was in circula- 
tion, about half a billion less than at the 
first of the year. 

Profit & Loss. Public Accountants 
Ernst & Ernst compiled the profits & 
losses of their customers for the first half 
of this year. For 380 representative cor- 
porations in 22 lines of business, business 
in the aggregate was 7.92% better than the 
first six months of 1927. 

Mergers. Memorable was the formation 
of the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Co. in Chicago by the Continental National 
Bank & Trust Co. and the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co. (see p. 38); the Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Corps’ purchase 
of Peierls, Buhler & Co. (see p. 43), and 
the consolidation of two rough rolled glass 
makers—Highland Glass Co. at Washing- 
ton, Pa., and the Western Glass Co. at 
Streator, Ill., Shirley, Ind., and Fullerton, 
Calif.—as the Highland-Western Glass Co., 
with $5,000,000 capital. The men who 
control both the United Light and Power 
Co. and the American Light and Traction 
Co., were indifferent as to which company 
would buy technical control of the other 
and create a half billion dollar utility 
merger. Chiefly because of a complicated 
financial set up United Light and Power, 
last week, became the buyer. The Koppers 
(Mellon Associates) and Cyrus Stephen 
Eaton of Cleveland pushed the deal. 
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Juxtaposition 


THE STRANGE CASE oF Miss ANNIE 
Spracc—Louis Bromfield—Stokes ($2.50). 

The Stories. A bedraggled little old 
maid utterly without human contact in life, 
Annie Spragg was linked in death with 
motley and many human lives: 

Sister Annunziata, a d’Orobelli without 
beauty or dot, had long since been hidden 
in a convent where she devoted her life 
to the adoration of Saint Francis and the 
service of the poor. It was in laying out 
the ravishing body of poor Miss Annie 
Spragg that she beheld upon it the miracle 
of the Stigmata. The sadness of Annun- 
ziata’s life was turned to joy at this sign 
from her patron saint.* ; 

Father Baldessare, fat, devout and stupid 
priest, was another to witness the miracle, 
and urged the Church to saint Annie 
Spragg. His credulity was rebuked by a 
more sophisticated churchman, who ex- 
plained brutally that at the moment the 
Church had less need for miracles than 
for money. 

Father d’Astier was this intelligent prag- 
matist, who never would have bothered to 
explain but for his exasperation that the 
stupid dolt was his son (illegitimate of 
course). He himself, suave, charming, had 
devoted his career to the greater need of 
the Church, and converted to Catholicism 
the rich and the powerful. 

Princess d’Orobelli (American heiress 
married to an impoverished title) was his 
beloved friend. But he had rebuffed her 
passionate love 30 years before, and she 
had wandered restlessly ever since from 
one lover to another. 

Mrs. Weatherby, a portly widow with 
a sensuous passion for exotic religions, was 
flattered to receive them both one hot 
afternoon. Vain, she did not suspect that 
d’Astier came only to convert her wealth 
to the Church; and d’Orobelli to glean 
some gossip of Annie Spragg. Maunder- 
ing, inaccurate, patronizing, Mrs. Weath- 
erby said Annie had lived with her fanatic 
preacher brother at the edge of Winnebago 
Falls—her only companion a black goat, 
partner in her devilish Bacchanalian 
dances. That her father had been Cyrus 
Spragg, “the Prophet” in Illinois of a 
garish religion founded upon his own splen- 
did sexual virility, Mrs. Weatherby pre- 
ferred not to mention for reasons of her 
own. 

Miss Fosdick, these 20 years companion 
to Mrs. Weatherby, knew the reasons. 
And she knew why Miss Annie Spragg got 


*Stigmata are marks on the human body cor- 
responding to Christ’s wounds at the Crucifixion. 
Francis of Assisi was the first saint upon whom 
these miraculous marks appeared. 
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those “stigmata,” and who her passionate 
lover. But Miss Fosdick was more inter- 
ested in her own lack of lover, and blushed 
under the glance of another of Mrs. 
Weatherby’s callers-in-re-Spragg. 

Mr. Winnery, desiccated bachelor of 56, 
collected notes for a book on “Miracles 
and Other Natural Phenomena.” The sight 
of buxom Miss Fosdick, for all her black 
austerity of dress, reminded him that he 
had never known passion. 

Bessie Cudlip facilitated his courtship 
of Miss Fosdick by dying (on the same 
day as Miss Spragg), and leaving him her 
money. For she, a hearty wench from the 
“Pot and Pie,” had picked up Mr. Winnery, 
Sr., in Brighton, honeymooned with him 
in Paris, that glorified Brighton, and lav- 
ished money since his death on church- 
sociables and Sunday School picnics. 

The Significance. Slighter than the 
broken bridge at Lima is the thread upon 
which these, and still more, stories are 
strung. Seeming irrelevant, their juxta- 
position reveals the curious and intricate 
interweaving of heterogeneous human 
lives. If a mystical corollary was intended, 
it is less important than the sheer fortuity 
which makes bromides say the world is 
such a small place after all. 

The Author. Louis Bromfield is one 
of those who live in Paris the better to 
get perspective on the American scene, 
but his origins are all-American. Born 
(1896) in Ohio of Boston-Maryland stock, 
he went to public schools, and to the Cor- 
nell Agricultural School. During the War 
he served with the French Army, in 
numerous sectors-from Switzerland to the 
North Sea. He then resumed newspaper 
jobs in Manhattan, wrote up current 
theatre, worked on a music magazine. 
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Education, Respectability 


A LittLte CLown Lost—Barry Bene- 
field—Century Co. ($2). Out of the rain, 
into the life of Shep Tideboy, came 
Phoebe Dibble & her father, Hooker Dib- 
ble, purveyor of herbs. During the night 
old Hooker passed on, was buried by a 
solemn little processional. Phoebe stayed 
on at the Louisiana homestead of the Tide- 


boys until Shep’s guardian, Cesar Hon-° 


fleur, persuaded Shep to acquire an educa- 
tion, respectability. Shep & Phoebe were 
married. In an incredibly short time Shep 
mastered Latin, went to the University of 
Texas, won a fellowship. But Phoebe, tir- 
ing of trying to learn out of books, fearful 
lest she retard the progress of Shep, re- 
turned to the road, stayed several years, 
defied Shep’s frantic efforts to find her. 
The Tideboy estate was sold to a Britisher, 
given to protracted orgies, and his color- 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 


25 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tue Cuitpren—Edith Wharton—Appleton ($2.50). So- 

phisticated offsprings of divorcees—tragi-comedy. (See 

Time, September 10) 

Jay Goutp—R. I. Warshow—Greenberg ($3.50). Tale of 

the Midas-touch. (September 3) 

Tue Cavawier or Tennessee — Meredith Nicholson — 

Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). Romantic biography of Andrew 

Jackson. (September 3) 

Louis XIV—C. S. Forester—Dodd, Mead ($4.00). The 
~» Sun-King eclipsed in modern biography. 


less, passionate wife. The Britisher fled 
during a drunken spell, joined the circus 
in which Phoebe was featured. One 
guessed at the ending. In his better mo- 
ments (The Chicken-Wagon Family) 
Author Benefield has been compared with 
Barrie, Morley, Donn Byrne. 
—— + ——_ 


More Irishry 

Destiny Bay—Donn 
Brown ($2.50). 

With true Irish love for the brave ges- 
ture, Donn Byrne rode debonairly to his 
death (Time, July 2). Half the world 
still mourns the creator of magical prose 
(Messer Marco Polo, Blind Raftery) and 
the other half, the conjuror of sentimental 
melodrama (Hangman’s House, Crusade). 

A little legacy to each he leaves in this 
last volume. Destiny Bay is the bonniest 
corner of Ireland, where the purplest 
heather grows, the gamest trout swim, the 
swiftest horses race, the most picturesque 
of gypsies roam, and the finest gentlefolk 
rule. Head of the ruling family is Sir 
Valentine, red-bearded from eye to waist, 
soft of heart, sharp of eye, with a ready 
curse for any emergency. For the sake of 
a dying gypsy-queen he defied a time- 
honored rule of the Derby. He also bullied 
a Catholic priest into burying a Chinese— 
his brother’s—woman. He also adopted a 
Spanish lady and married his exquisite sis- 
ter to a gypsyman—and all to the pleasant 
rhythm of horse-racing, yarn-spinning, and 


the distant crash of waves. 
i AS 


Byrne—Little 


Assassin’s Thoughts 


THE AssAssiIn—Liam O’Flaherty—Har- 
court, Brace ($2.50). 

A little more than a year ago, an Irish 
political leader, Kevin O’Higgins, walked 
on a street in Dublin. It was Sunday and 
he was going to church. An automobile 
sped down the avenue. Some men who had 
been loitering on the sidewalk suddenly be- 
came active. Thus was Kevin O’Higgins 
assassinated. 

Mr. Liam O'Flaherty, like all other 
Irishmen, was interested. To him the act 
was not’a futile political gesture. Instead, 
he personalized it. What, he asked, did the 
assassin think of, before; what did he do, 
after? 

In the person of Michael McDara, he 
draws the sudden nauseating terrors, the 
megalomania, the curious mystical exalta- 
tions of the assassin. McDara, having con- 
ceived the assassination-idea, three years 
before, arrives in Dublin a few days before 
the act. He enlists the support of two men 
and a woman. His continuous struggle 
against panic, and above all the conflict of 
conceptions of the act’s significance and 
symbolism make the book. 

The Assassin is written in powerful 
style, replete with staccato photographic 
impressions. 
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*W—W-What’s the Matter?” 


NFORTUNATE is he who 

sallies forth in formal attire 
with an error glaring from his 
vest or bosom. Unconsciously 
he becomes the cynosure of 
cynical eyes. He is unaware 
that the only correct form is 
matched links, studs and vest 
buttons. One style of stud and 
another style of vest button is 
almostpathetictoalotofpeople | 
who know. Furthermore, for 
fulldress,convention prescribes 
white mother-of-pearl; for tux- | 


edo—either black enamel or 
smoked mother-of-pearl. GKre- 
mentz Evening Jewelry for full 
dress and tuxedo is sold in sets 
that are socially correci. Studs, 
vest buttons and links are 
matched, as they must be. De- 
signs are good-looking and sty]- 
ish; the quality, that which has 
made the name “Krementz” 
synonomous with the best in its 

eld GBooklet and names of 
nearest dealers upon request. 
KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 











No. 2082—Full Dress 
Set. White mother-of- 
pearl centers; Krem- 
entz Quality white 
metal rims. Complete, 
$8. Other sects to $50. 


rement 


CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 





AERONAUTICS 


Somewhere 

Somewhere, every day last week, Death 
found a victim in the air. 

At Pocatello, Idaho, a big Fokker mono- 
plane banked too steeply, tipped, put its 
nose into the ground, turned over three 
times. Four men, a mother and her two 
children were killed (five of them in- 
stantly). 

Near Cleveland, two men were flying in 
a borrowed plane. A wing dropped off. 








| Both men died in the crash. 


Near Forchheim, Germany, a pilot and 
two passengers were killed when the great 
Lufthansa’s regular Erfurt-Munich plane 


| hit the earth. 


A policeman and a fireman died in a 
plane crash at Melrose Park, Ill. Two 
planes collided during a race at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Val Miner, manager of the 
Southern New York Flying Club, Inc., was 
killed instantly. 

Lieut. Joseph C. Soper, 25, U. S. Army 
pursuit pilot, was killed before the eyes of 
15,000 when his Curtiss plane dived into 
Lake Erie during an exhibition at Camp 


| Perry, Ohio. 


At the aeronautical exposition at Mines 
Field, Los Angeles, Calif., Pilot Alden 
Baker and one passenger died in the crash 


of a Thunderbird plane. 


Two high-school boys told no tales after 
an air ride at Otterbein, Ind. 

A broken parachute strap brought death 
to 23-year-old Jumper Jack McEleven at 
Florence, S. C. 

And there were other air accidents, last 
week, in both Europe and the U. S. 

But saddest of all was the case of Luke 
Briotta, 13, deaf and dumb. Pilot Charles 
Potholm took him for a ride and went into 
a loop-the-loop with the idea of frighten- 


| ing him into speech and hearing. But the 
| plane never came out of that loop; Luke 
| Briotta is still deaf and dumb—and dead. 
| There had been a sickening dive, an ex- 


plosion and flames, an ugly hole in a 
swamp near Agawam, Mass. Pilot Pot- 
holm and another passenger also died. 


© 








| Anywhere, Everywhere 


@ Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., 
announced, last week, plans for the en- 
largement of its subsidiary, the Curtiss 
Flying Service, Inc. (with a capitalization 
of at least $7,500,000). The idea: to take 
any inhabitant of the U. S. anywhere with- 
in reason, by air, on short notice. The 
first step in establishing this air-taxi serv- 
ice will be to order complete equipment 


| for flying fields in 25 key cities. Primary 


schools and three universities of the air, 
to train pilots and to make plane parts as 
understandable as automobile gimcracks, 
will also be established. Churles S. 
(“Casey”) Jones, well-seasoned pilot, is 
to be president of the Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc., J. Cheever Cowdin, polo player, 
Blair & Co. associate, has a hand in the 
financing. 

@ Clarence Chamberlin, trans-Atlantic 
hopper, offers through Chamberlin Air- 
ways, Inc., a daily passenger service of 
Amphibian planes between New York and 
Washington, D. C. 

@ Air-mail service between the U. S. and 


Mexico will be established on Oct. 1; the 
French police equipped two planes for riot 
duty in and about Paris; Dr. Tien Lai 
Huang “Chinese Lindbergh” arrived in 
Detroit to purchase four planes for mail- 
passenger service in China. 

@ Canada planned an airline between 
Quebec and Halifax; the Irish Free State 
charted one between Dublin and Paris; 
Australia contracted for one between 
Perth and Adelaide; Chicago estimated 
that 40 planes daily will carry passengers 
to and from that city, next year. 

@ Capt. C. D. Barnard and Flying Officer 
E. H. Alliott flew from Karachi, India, to 
London, England (5,000 miles) in four 
and a half days, in the Fokker monoplane 
Princess Xenia. 

@ Near Curtiss Field, Long Island, Pilot 
Charles D. Griffith and Passenger Francis 
Phillips, son of the late sewer-pipe tycoon 
of Queens (N. Y.), were forced to land in 
a bull pen. A bull charged their plane, 
ripped off one wheel, tore a wing, damaged 
the propeller. They escaped. 

@ At Felixstowe, England, a supermarine 
plane was tested. It was reported to be 
capable of hurrying six miles a minute 
(360 miles per hour). 

@ Lieut. Commander George O. Noville, 
engineer of the Byrd trans-Atlantic flight, 
was appointed technical director of the 
Union Air Lines, Inc., a Pacific coast 
passenger service. 

@ Walter Chambers, aviation editor of 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, beat his 
wife a balloon race, starting at Altoona, 
Pa. He landed at Laconia, N. H., after 11 
hours; she at Southampton, N. H., after 
16 hours. 


Derby 

Travelairs, Wacos, Cessnas, Moths, 
Thunderbirds, Lockheeds, Fairchilds, Stin- 
sons, Challengers, Bellancas and a dozen 
other makes of planes set out last week 
from Roosevelt Field, Long Island, to fly 
to Los Angeles in the greatest transconti- 
nental air derby ever staged. The power 
was furnished by Wright Whirlwind, Cur- 
tiss O X—5, Warner Scarab, Pratt & Whit. 
ney, Wasp and many another motor. The 
pilots were stimulated by prizes totalling 
$57,500. In three classes, 62 planes 
hopped off. Stops for the night were 
made at Columbus, Ohio, Kansas City, 
Mo., Fort Worth, Tex., El Paso, Tex., 
Yuma, Ariz.* 

At Los Angeles, where an aeronautical 
exposition was in full blast, the first to 
arrive in the class A event was Earl Row- 
land of Wichita, Kans., in a Cessna mono- 
plane. Scarcely had the dust settled from 
his plane when Robert Drake of Pittsburgh 
landed to take second place. Soon thou- 
sands of eyes searched the horizon for 
Class B and C fliers. 

O 
Rigid Airships 

The Los Angeles, pride of the Navy, 
only rigid airshipt+ in the U. S., is going to 
have two sisters. Last week, a judging 
board of the Navy announced that the 
designs submitted by Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corp. of Akron, Ohio, a subsidiary of 


—< 











*A non-stop race from coast to coast was to 
begin on Sept. 12 with six planes entered. 

tThe word dirigible is popularly and inaccu- 
rately used to refer to a rigid airship. Correctly, 
dirigible is an adjective describing any lighter- 
than-air craft with a propelling and steering 
system. 
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Rum, Romanism, Rebellion 


In 1884 it was James Gillespie Blaine, ‘‘Plumed 
Knight” to millions of Republicans, versus in- 
domitable Grover Cleveland, Democratic gover- 
nor of New York. The campaign had been one of 
vilification; there were low insinuations regarding 
Blaine’s honesty; there was base political use of 
undeniable unconventionalities in the private life 
of Governor Cleveland. Towards November it 
became evident that the election would be won or 
lost by the electoral vote of New York. Less than 
a week before election day, Blaine came to Man- 
hattan, put up at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. As 
TIME would have told the story had TIME been 
issued November 4, 1884: 

... At ten a.m. the delegation of six hundred grim 
Protestant clergymen arrived in mass formation before the 
hostelry. Cigar-chewing politicians made way for them as 
they trooped in, to assemble in the ballroom. A waggish 
fellow hissed loudly from the balcony, was speedily ejected. 
Viva voce they chose as chairman 72-year-old Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Dickinson Burchard, square-jawed, militant pastor 
of the 13th Street Presbyterian Church. He appointed a 
committee to seek Mr. Blaine in the lobby. Soon it returned, 
escorting the candidate and members of his family down the 
ball-room steps. Dr. Burchard ascended to their side, 


e 


amidst clerical applause, and spoke: ‘‘You see here a 
representation of all denominations of this city. ... We 
are your friends, Mr. Blaine, and notwithstanding all the 
calumnies in the papers that have been urged against you, 
we stand by your side. We expect to vote for you next 
Tuesday. ... We are Republicans and don’t propose 
to... identify ourselves with the party whose antecedents 
have been Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion. . ..”’ 

At these words the Plumed Knight started perceptibly 
and a look of pained surprise flashed over his mobile features. 
The assemblage applauded wildly. Casting about for a fit- 
ting rejoinder, Blaine soon seemed to forget. Other preach- 
ers preached, fulsomely, with bombast. A superannuated 
divine fainted and was carried out. Finally, with vigorous 
urbanity, the candidate replied, neatly sidestepping a pro- 
Protestant declaration, but letting Bigot Burchard’s im- 
pertinent alliteration pass unrebuked. 

That night the partisan press rang with mendacious 
assertions that Blaine had insulted Democracy, that Blaine 
had deliberately approved Bigot Burchard’s denunciation, 
that Blaine would now lose Manhattan’s anti-Cleveland 
Catholic vote previously conceded him. . . . 


So TIME would have reported the ‘Burchard 


- business”? of 1884. TIME would have noted how 


” 


the “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion’’ phrase 
stuck like pitch, gave Grover Cleveland New 
York’s electoral vote, and so the Presidency, by a 
bare margin of 1,149 ballots. 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, turn 


increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. 


These publications, fair- 


dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal in the sense that 
they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 


NEW YORK ] M I , CHICAGO 
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25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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TRADE MARK BEG US 


he Shoe that Differen f 


PAT OFF 


HE entire weight of the body evenly 

and correctly supported from heel to 
toc... . Every muscle and nerve in- 
cluding the metatarsal arch made com- 
fortable. A shoe in which men walk all 
day on our modern hard pavements with 
no 5 o'clock tiredness. Smartly styled 
for all occasions! No wonder it is the 
success it is from Coast to Coast. 
Write us and we will send you full in- 
formation on styles and price. 


FIELD & FLINT GD. Brockton, Mass. 


The above statement is true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 
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TIME 


potent Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., are 
better than those of a half dozen com- 
petitors.* It seemed almost certain that 
Goodyear would be awarded the contracts 
for the two airships, that work would be- 
gin this autumn and the first new giant 
silver cigar would take the air in 1930. 
Goodyear quoted $7,950,000 as the price 
of the two airships, or $5,450,000 as the 
price of one. The Navy board gave this 
design a figure of merit of 91.9. 

The plans are a government secret, but 
it is safe to say that the new ships will be 
longer and possibly more efficient than 
the Los Angeles (built in Germany as 
Zeppelin ZR-3). They will have either 
Maybach or Packard engines. The top 
speed of the Los Angeles is 70 m. p. h. 
and she has made a non-stop journey of 
5,060 miles. She carries a crew of 45; 
but she is capable of carrying 100 passen- 
gers, who can stroll her length (656 feet) 
in “cat walks” built inside her envelope. 


PEOPLE 








“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh, Spartan 
mother of Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
sailed on the Lloyd-Sabaudo liner Conte 
Grande to teach chemistry in Constanti- 
nople at the American College for Girls. 
With her, bound for the same institution 
was Miss Alice Morrow, sister of Am- 
bassador Dwight W. Morrow. Both de- 
nied that Charles Augustus was engaged 
to Ambassador Morrow’s daughter, Elisa- 


beth. 


Aimee Semple McPherson, famed 
blonde and ardent evangelist, arrived in 
Manhattan and prepared to sail for Eng- 
land. Her principal activities between 
coming and going were thus described by 
sardonic Reporter Edwin C. Hill in the 
sedate and newsy Evening Sun: “Having 
arranged for the movie men and the talkie- 
movie men and the common or garden 
camera men and some 15 reporters to 
crowd, without the aid of a shoe horn, 
into the reception room of her Hotel 
McAlpin suite just before noon today, 
Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson, the only 
lady in the history of America who ever 
walked across the Mohave Desert in an 
evening frock and French heel shoes, had 
her very. very golden hair meticu- 
lously marcelled, dressed herself up like 
a Christmas tree, fluttered into the recep- 
tion room, plumped herself down into an 
over-stuffed chair (which groaned slightly ) 
and expressed some very favorable opin- 
ions of the Good Lord and Herbert 
Hoover.” 


Pola Negri (Appollonia Chalupez), 
famed Polish cinemactress, rode horseback 
in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris. With her 
rode her husband, Prince Serge Mdivani. 
When a clattering motorcycle startled her 
mount, Actress Negri tumbled off. Sur- 
geons found serious injuries but pro- 
nounced her safe. 








Swoakabai Pandarinath Rajpurkar 


*One of the competitors is American Brown 
Boveri Electric Corp., which employs famed 
Capt. Anton Heinen, designer of several Zeppelins 
and the ill-fated Shenandoah. 
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(female) sued Sir Tukoji Rao Holkar, one- 
time Maharajah of Indore, for $60,000 at 
Bombay for having imprisoned herself and 
her daughter for eleven years because the 
daughter would not become his mistress. 
The Maharajah’s wife, onetime Nancy 
Ann Miller of Seattle, is now ill in a 
French Chateau. 


A 


orien 


William V. (“Big Bill”) Dwyer, for- 
mer “king of the bootleggers,” reputed boss 
of $50,000,000 business, upon his return 
from a compulsory year at Atlanta, was 
last week elected treasurer of the New 
York Hockey Club, made one of the di- 
rectors along with Mayor Walker. To 
celebrate he gave a dinner for officials of 
the club and sports writers. The affair was 
extremely “dry.” 


—— 

Samuel Insull, public utility tycoon, 
purchased Mellody Farm for $2,500,000, 
last week. Mellody Farm is not Tin Pan 
Alley.* Nor is it a chicken, dairy or fruit 
farm. It is the bit of land which Mrs. Jon- 
athan Ogden Armour loved most in the 
world—her magnificent 845-acre estate 
near Lake Forest, Ill. It was sold to help 
pay the creditors of the late Mr. Armour, 
honest grain-man and meat-packer. Mr. 
Insull and his syndicate of 24 Chicagoans 
will divide it into smaller estates. 








Lady Cynthia Mosley (she prefers to 
be called Mrs. Mosley), wife of Labor- 
Socialist Member of Parliament Oswald 
Mosley, daughter of the late great Marquis 
of Curzon, complained last week that she 
and her husband are being snubbed and 
cut by English society because of their 


near-Red political obstreperousness. 
—_~}) 


Grand Duke Alexander Michaelo- 
vich Romanoy, ardent spiritualist, will 
tour the U. S., lecturing. The Grand Duke 
says he has conferred with the spirit of 
his cousin and brother-in-law, the late Tsar 
Nicholas II, who told him the Soviet 
regime in Russia would collapse.t 





Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands, was sharply rebuked last week by 
dignified, shocked wardens of the Amster- 
dam Christian Reformed Church. They 
felt that the good Queen had desecrated a 
Sunday on which she awarded prizes to 
winners in the Olympic Games. 

Princess Marie Louise, cousin of King 
George V of England, granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, was cut in the face by fly- 
ing glass in an automobile accident in 
Gloucestershire, England. 








aaa 

Intimates of Queen Elizabeth of the 
Belgians were privileged, last week, to 
behold Her Majesty attired in a long pair 
of “harem trousers” reaching down to her 
shoes and fastened spatwise under the in- 
steps. The Queen had worn the garment 
on the dustier stages of Their Majesties’ 
recent tour of the Belgian Congo. “They 
are practical, ces pantalons colonials,” 
smiled Her Majesty, “and many Belgian 
women in our Congo find them indispensa- 
ble contre les insectes.” 





*A group of buildings near Broadway, Man- 
hattan, where composers bang pianos and put 
together the jazz jingles of the U. S. 

tNotorious “Black Monk” Rasputin told Tsar 
Nicholas that the Romanov regime would col- 
lapse. 
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five years later 


The accumulation of $75,000 was 
made possible by an investment of 
33c a day in Babson’s Reports. 


In His Own Words! 


“A client says, “I've made over 
$75,000 in the last five years by 
following the Babson Method.” 


Not an Exception 


Thousands of clients have 

tested our Methods, and have 

| found them complete, contin- 
uous, conservative and con- 

structive. Is it any wonder 

then that they have enjoyed 






during the past three years a 61.2% 
profit exclusive of dividends. 


The 3 Methods 


There should be no limit to your 
profits if you let Babson’s Reports, 
through constant application of the 
3 Methods supply you with a 


well-balanced Investment Plan. 


Send for FREE Booklet Now! 
Secure this booklet “Bigger 
Investment Returns,” and see 
how our 3 Methods can help 


you increase and protect 
your capital. 


Babson’s Reports 
Babson Park, Mass. 


The Babson 
Statistical Organization 
Div.T-17 Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me, Free, a copy of “Bigger 
Investment Returns”, alsocomplete 
details about the “3 Methods”. 


Name 
Street 
City 


* Name on file. State 
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Largest Statistical Community in America 





Some thinkers claim that they 


do their heaviest thinking at 7A.M. 

in the bathroom while shaving. If this 
is true, Gillette has probably been 
present at the birth of more sound 


ideas than you could shake a shaving- 


stick at. And one of the 
soundest ideas of all is 


that a razor which shaves 
so smoothly it never in- 


terrupts your train of 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 


‘AU it 
FIVE TO SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


thought, and which lasts a life- 

time, is a pretty good razor to stick 
to—for life. The 'Tuckaway is shown 
above. A compact and complete set ina 
heavily gold plated case, purple velvet 


and satin lined. Blade box contains ten 


Gillette Blades (twenty 
shaving edges), $5. Same 
set in heavy silver plate, 
$5. Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston, U.S. A. 





